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Art.. I.  The  Hijiory  of  Political  TranfaTtons^  and  of  Parties^ 

■  from  the , ^eji oration,  of  King  Charles  the' Second  to  the  Death  of 
King  JKilUam.  By  Thomas  Somerville^  D.  D.  pp.  595.  410# 
•^il.  IS,  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

WHEN,  the  corporeal  eye  has  been  kept  long  under  the 
cover  of  a  bandage,  and  has  feen  the  light  only  in  a  faint 
incidental  refle6Uon  beneath  it ;  to  tear  off*  the  bandage  abruptly, 
and  to  expofe  the- eye  at. once  to  the  direct  blaze  of  the  fuit, 
would  only  ferve  to  pain,  perhaps  to  blind,  the  late  prifoner  of 
larknefs.  When  the  mind's  eye 'receives  a  fudden  irradiation  of 
ruths, <  contrary  to  all  its. pre-conceptions,  even  grating  harfhly 
pon  all  its  prejudices;  it  is  equally  diftreffed  by  the  fuddea 
ruption  of  light,  and  turns  to  its  original  darknefs  for  Iheltcr. 
his  was  ftrikingly.exemplijhed  a  few  years  ago,  in  our  own 
ation;  when  Sir  John  Dalrymple  firft  produced  the  evidence 
f  Barillon  for  Lord  Ruflel  intriguing  with  the  French,  and 
dgernon  Sidney  receiving  a  penfion  from  them.  I'hough  Sir 
ohn  had.,produced  the  evidence,  with  this  prudent  accommo- 
ation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public ;  that  on  the  dilcovery  he 
felt  very  near  the  fame  (hock,  as  if  he  .  had  feen  a  fon  turn  his 
hack  in  the  day  of  battle*;"  yet  the  generality  of  readers, 
hofe  fenfibility  was  as  ftrong  as  their  underftanding  was  weak, 
ftandy  raifed  a  violent  clamour  againft  him.  So  immaculate  a 
arafter  as  Lord  Ruflel  could  not  be  intriguing  with  the  French ; 
Signified  a  man  as  Sidney  could  not.  ftoop  to  become  a  pen- 
onary  to.  them.  Any  fuppofition,  however  wild,  was  to  be 
Irnitted  as  an  article  of  pofltive  faith,  rather  than  a  belief  of 
^her,  Barillon,  we  wjCIO  told  to  fuppofe,  had  put  the  penfion 
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in  his  own  pocket,  and  then  affixed  it  to  the  name  of  Sidner, 
Barillon  had  all'o,  in  pure  hatred  to  Ruflbrs  patriotifm,  afcribeil 
to  him  intrigues  of  which  he  was  never  guilty ;  and  had  fent 
the  letters  aferibing  them,  to  lie  in  the  paper-office  at  Paris  for 
one  century,  and  then  to  be  publiflied  by  a  Scotchman  in  dero. 
gation  of  all  public  virtue.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Maepherfon  re¬ 
peated  the  charge  within  a  ftiort  time  afterwards  %  upon  the 
fame  authority,  the  voice  of  clamour  was  filent,  and  thefe  trutk, 
like  others,  were  heard  with  fairnefs,  and  confidered  with  can- 
dour.  The  eye  of  the  nation,  having  been  for  fome  timeac. 
cuftomed  to  this  glare  of  light,  had  gradually  contraded  itfelr 
for  the  endurance  of  it. 

But  both  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Maepherfon,  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter,  publiflied  a  number  of  papers  befides,  that  rubbed  hard  upon 
the  political  feelings  of  thoufands  in  the  nation ;  and  ftiewd 
whigs  as  well  as  tories  intriguing  with  King  James  and  tli! 
court  of  France,  foon  after  the  revolution.  "I'his  was  another 
fliock  upon  the  fenfibility  cf  the  whigs  in  Britain.  It  went  like 
a  ftroke  of  elcdricity  through  their  frame.  Yet  it  was  borne 
without  clamour  at  the  time,  and  has  been  fuftained  without  re- 
fiftance  to  the  prefent  moment. 

Dr.  Somerville  is  the  firft,  as  far  as  our  recolledion  goef 
who  has  come  forward  to  confider  thefe  points  in  an  argumei! 
tative  manner.  He  comes,  however,  with  candour  and  fair¬ 
nefs.  In  a  work,  which  under  his  management  is  equally  dil 
quifitive  and  narrative,  and  which  therefore  is  much 
calculated  than  a  ftridly  legitimate  hiftory  would  be,  for  t 
inveftigation  of  the  truth ;  he  dwells  upon  them  with  fobercri 
ticifm,  coincides  with  them  ingenuoufly  to  a  certain  degree,  ar 
only  in  a  certain  degree  refufes  his  affent  to  them.  Wefc 
confider  his  conduct  in  this  particular,  before  we  proceed  tots 
general  character  of  his  work ;  becaufe  it  forms  a  promine 
feature  in  it,  and  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of  his  fairnels, 
prejudices,  and  his  powers. 

‘  Perf  ns  of  high  rank  and  reputation,’  fays  our  authcrfi 
^  began  to  hold  inUrcourfs  with  the  French  agents^  and  toco* 

^  cert  meafures  for  preventing  the  war,  which  they^  and  the  pa 
^  in  oppnfition  with  w’hom  they  were  connected,  had 
^  urgei  with  ferveur  and  importunity.  7  he  danger  of  arbitr^:: 

^  powxr,  imminent  and  formidable,  abforbed  every  other  paili 
*  and  fandlified,  in  their  eyes,  every  mean  [means]  or  exp 
^  dient  by  which  it  could  be  averted.’  This  is  honourably  6 
The  intriguing  of  Lord  Ruflel  is  here  admitted,  though  in 
manner  not  fo  honourable  as  the  matter^  in  a  general  ari 
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grouping  manner,  when  it  (hould  have  been  particular  and  fpe- 
cific.  Why,  indeed,  (hould  hiftory  be  written  as  allegory  is, 
4  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear?’  The  perfons 
4  meant’  are  Lords  Ruflel,  Hollis,  Shaftfbury,  and  Buckingham; 
who  ftiould  all  by  name  have  ‘  met  the  ear’  in  this  hiltory,  as 
they  do  in  the  evidence  itfelf.  It  is  even  very  remarkable,  that, 
of  the  three  letters  to  which  a  reference  is  here  made*.  Lord 
Ruflel  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  each;  though,  in  order  (we 
fear)  to  fupprefs  his  name,  the  names  of  all  are  fuppreffed.  But 
twhat  does  Dr.  Somerville  (ay  to  the  penfion  of  Sidney  ?  This 
ofcourfe  he  will  allow  with  a  figh,  and  reprobate  with  a  curfe. 
Yet,  to  our  furprife,  he  does  not  reprobate  it  at  all,  he  does  net 
even  allow  it.  When,  however,  he  has  admitted  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  documents,  upon  which  the  reality  of  a  penfion  is 
founded ;  how  can  he  polTibly  refufe  to  allow  the  fa£l  ?  He 
I  jieither  allows  nor  refufes.  He  fupprejfes  the  whole.  He  thus 
•  does  for  Sidney  what  he  does  in  part  for  RulTel ;  concealing  his 
j  let  here,  as  he  concealed  the  other’s  name  before.  ‘  Mr.  Sid- 
ney,’  writes  Barillon  on  the  14th  of  December  1679,  ‘  has 
^  been  of  great  ufe  to  me  on  many  occafions. — I  gave  him  only 
'  *  what  your  majejly  perenitted  me.  He  would  willingly  have  had 
and,  if  a  new  gratif  cation  was  given  him,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  engage  him  entirely  f.’  This  broad  brand  of  knavery  is 
|}idented,  we  fee,  deep  into  the  forehead  of  Sidney;  and  Dr.  So- 
j|\erville,  finding  he  could  not  erafe  it,  prudently,  but  not  ho- 
^urably,  covered  it  over  with  a  plaifter. 

. Et  quiS 

Dejperat  traulata  nitefeere  ppjfe^  relinquit. 

iWe  have  even  a  hint  under  1678,  that  (hews  the  author  was 
^nfeious  of  the  fad:,  could  not  but  notice  it  in  general^  and  yet 
‘fcofeto  fupprefs  all  particular  notice  of  it;  as  he  fays  that  the 
®ench  agents  ‘  by  that  corrupt  expedient,  which  they  had 
^ound  fo  efFeduiil  with  the  court,  — enticed  ?nany  of  the  popular 
iuto  their  confidence,  and  to  ad  in  concert  with  them, 
m for  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms He  thus  plunge?  the 
“^enefs  of  Sidney,  like  a  drop  of  ink,  into  an  ocean  of  water ; 
»  extenuates  the  guilt  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  fo  ge- 
wdly  records  it.  And,  what  completes  the  bufinefs,  J)r.  So» 
a.lually  ufes  thefe  reprobated  evidences  himfclf,  in  their 
'Wji  extent -y  when  in  p.  374  he  fays,  ‘  there  were  fm  about 
^ourt  of  IFilUamy  who  were  not  occaiionally  invei^ijl  b'/ 
agents  of  James.’ 

though  our  author  takes  no  notice  of  Sidney’s  bribe  n 
^  ‘  P  place,  he  does  in  another.  In  fomc  refledion  f 
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p.  129  he  remarks,  that,  however  we  muft  allow  fome  to  have 
been  bribed,  yet  we  cannot  admit  Sidney  to  have  been  fo. 
How  then  does  he  leap  over  the  evidence  of  Barillon?  In  the 
vulgar  dexterity  of  fuppofing  Barillon  to  have  put  the  monevin 
his  own  pocket.  ^  The  character  of  Barillon,  — who  diiburfej 
‘  the  French  penfions,  was  in  no  view  refpcdtable;  he  wasex. 
‘  travagam,  and  addicted  to  pleafure;  he  was  poor  when  he 
‘  came  from  France  into  England,  and  returned  rich  to  his  own 
‘  country.’  But  will  fuch  fa6ts,  even  if  they  were  as  true  25 
they  are  here  unproved,  .infer  that  he  put  down  a  folenin 
hood  in  his  difpatches,  and  that  he  engaged  in  a  folemn  ait 
thievery?  If  they  would,  then  might 

The  pillars  of  the  world  be  rottennefs. 

And  earth’s  bafe  built  on  Hubble. 


Dr.  Somerville,  indeed,  does  not  pretend  they  would.  ‘  Thii 
‘  circumftance  alone,’  he  adds,  ‘  creates  a^/^/V/V/,  that  heap. 
‘  propriated  to  his  own  ufe’  this  money.  T  he  whole  argumen; 
tficrefore,  is  refolved  into  a  mere  fufpicion.  Yet  upon  this  flig'.. 
bafis  oi  fufpicion  does  our  author  eredl  himfclf  into  actual  cer- 
tainty,  and  declare  in  his  text,  ^  that  it  is  not  confijhnt  withcuz 
dour  ‘  to  blot  with  the  pen  of  a  profligate  ambalTador  the  nam: 
of  Sidney.  The  profligacy  of  Barillon,  we  fee,  is  aflbmed  c 
certain^  and  his  evidence  is  fet  afedehcc7i\xk — Sidney  was  co: 
fidered  as  a  man  of  probity.  This  oppofition  of  general  c 
rafter  for  virtue,  to  particular  and  pofitivc  proof  of  vice,  isri 
poor  refuge  of  reafon,  beaten  out  of  the  open  field  of  arc^ume: 
and  retiring  into  the  ambufeade  of  prejudice.  Nor  is  fuch  Ci 
duft  worthy  of  Dr.  Somerville. 

I'his,  we  muft  fay,  is  an  unhappy  trip  in  impartiality  nt: 
very  outfet.  Yet  let  us  proceed  to  efface  the  impreflion  otti 
if  we  can,  by  his  impartiality  concerning  the  papers  of  Mr.ViC 
pherfon.  The  image  left  upon  our  mind  from  a  carchi! : 
rufal  of  the  whole  work,  is  that  of  fairnefs,  candour,  and 
berality ;  and  we  are  very  unwilling  to  let  this  image  fade  av; 
from  our  mind, 

*  However  unwilling  we  may  be,’  fays  Dr.  Somervil- 
to  yield  to  impreflions  which  not  only  tarnifti  characters,  • 
commended  to  us  by  the  prejudices  of  education  and  by  p 
triotic  gratitude,  but  which  bring  difgracc  upon  human  natu" 
yet  there  is  not  the  Jhadow  of  reafon  for  Jufpe^ing  the  aut-j 
ticity  of  the  colleftion  of  letters  between  James  and  hisc 
refpondents,  and  the  various  papers  and  memorials  relative 
his  affairs,  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Maepherfon.  From^ 
dence  as  clear  and fatisfaSlory  as  the  nature  of  the  thin;; 
mit^  we  are  bound  to  receive  thefe  letters  as  genuine 
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<  original  letters  written  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcrihed. ' 
This  is  fair  and  candid.  We  are  happy  to  notice  it  as  fuch. 
And  it  comes  in  as  an  ufcful  balance  againft  the  weight  of  par¬ 
tiality  before.  Here  then  we  leave  the  liberality  of  the  author, 
and  turn  to  his  judicioufnefs ;  as  he  immediately  makes  this 
diftindlion  between  fume  of  the  papers. 

‘  Befides  the  evidence  of  attachment  to  James,  derived  from 
‘  the  letters  of  fo  many  perfons,  who  were  in  the  courfe  of  cor- 

<  refponding  w'ith  him ;  his  agents  in  England  iranfmittcd  the 
‘  names  of  others,  who  had  repeatedly  given  the  ftrongell  verbal 
‘  allurances,  of  their  willingncfs  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  for 
‘  promoting  his  views  of  recovering  the  throne.  Among  thefe 
‘  we  find  the  names  of  fome,  luho  were  entru/led  with  rej'ponfihle 
‘  offices* — Although  there  can  be  no  rcjfon  to  j'cruple  abcut  admits 
‘  ing  thefcy  — to  be  fair  copies  of  the  original  letters  and  papers^ 

‘  the  titles  of  which  they  bear;  yet  very  different  opinions  may 
‘  be  entertained,  of  the  meafure  and  force  of  evidence  they  con- 
c  vey. — A  great  diftinilion  ought  therefore  to  be  made,  between 

*  thofe  actually  found  in  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  St. 

‘  Germain’s,  and  thofe  who  are  only  mentioned  by  agents  as 

*  favourable  to  that  inteiefl,  and  approving  of  plans  communi- 
‘  Gated  to  them  for  promoting  it^.’  Here  then  is  a  diftinflion 
laid  down,  which  feems  to  be  juft  and  proper.  But  how  is  it 
fupported  ? 

Firft  argument.  ‘  There  may  be  various  reafons  for  fuf- 

*  pecting  the  fincerity  of  perfons  of  the  laft  defeription,  in  the 
^  fentiments  and  attachrtient  they  profef  'ed\  while  there  can  be 
‘  little  or  no  reafon  for  entertaining  any  doubt  with  refpe£l  to 
‘  the  guilt  of  perfons  of  th^firft  clals,  who  were  perfonally  cn- 
‘  gaged  in  correfpondence  with  James,  and  fpontaneoufly  ten- 
‘  dered  their  fervices.’  This  is  evidently  no  reafon  at  ail. 
Thofe  who  verbally  profefled  their  attachment  to  James’s  agents 
^ere  juft  as  likely,  upon  the  general  face  of  rcafoning,  to  be 
incere  in  their  profeflions,  as  they  who  exprefled  their  attach- 
nents  in  letters  to  James  himfelf.  Nurvibers  indeed  would 

what  they  thought^  but  would  not  write  it.  Letters  might 
intercepted  and  convift  them.  Words  were  much  fafer  ve¬ 
hicles.  But  we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  argument^ 

Iecaufe  Dr.  Somerville  only  propofes  and  abandons  it,  juft  ftates 
as  above,  and  then  goes  on  to  another. 

Second  argument.  ‘  The  agents  of  James,  defirous  to  fet 
oft  their  own  merits  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  to  obtain  his 
approbation,  were  under  a  ftrong  temptation,  to  defcrjbe  their 
fuccefs  in  the  moft  flattering  ftrains.  A  fincere  zeal  for  the 
intereft  of  their  mafter,  would  naturally  render  them  lefs 
‘Crapulous  in  adhering  to  truth,  while  they  tranfmitted  to  him 
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^  fuch  accounts  of  his  affairs,  as  were  calculated  to  encourage 
‘  his  heart  ^.’  ^  his  argument  contends  tor  the  probable  ex¬ 

aggeration  of  theie  reported  attachments,  from  the  vanity  tf 
the  reporters  in  telling  their  own  luccefs,  and  from  the  honeft 
defire  of  keeping  up  their  mafter’s  fpirits.  But  can  fuch  pro. 
blematical  reafonings  have  any  weight  in  fuperfeding  the  pofuiv? 
tellimony  of  perfons  cotemporary,  engaged,  and  honourable: 
'Fhey  cannot.  If  they  could,  no  hiftory  could  Hand,  as  no 
evidence  could  be  admitted.  Thefe  teftimonies,  indeed,  are 
lower  in  the  fcale  of  evidence  than  the  others,  bccaufe  they  ilanj  i 
as  fecondary  to  primary;  but  they  are  equally  in  the  fcale,  a:ij 
inuft  equi^lly  be  admitted.  They  muft  be  admitted,  as  in  the 
fcale,  though  lower. 

Third  argument.  ‘  Had  Lewis  believed,  that  the  number 
^  of  James’s  adherents  was  fo  confiderable,  and  their  zeal  as 
‘  ardent,  as  reprefented  by  his  agents;  it  is  difficult  to  concehty 
^  — why  he  (hould  have  fo  long  delayed,  and  after  all,  with  fo 
^  little  earneftnefs  attempted,  a  fecond  invafion  of  England 
We  need  not  urge  the  illogicalnefs  of  adducing  a  difficulty  mi 
narrative  as  a  fupcrfcdence  of  a  teftimony.  Lewis  might  have 
ten  thoufand  reafons  for  thus  afting,  even  though  he  believed 
all.  He  might  not  be  able  to  fpare  men,  or  money,  or  (hipping. 
He  might  think  the  danger  of  a  fecond  defeat  to  his  feet  very 
great.  Even  his  very  belief  might  induce  him  to  think,  that 
the  iflanders  could  and  would  effeft  the  bufinefs  without  any 
rifque  or  any  expence  to  him.  So  weak,  fo  powerlefs,  are  fud 
arguments !  But  they  appear  even  ftill  more  powerlefs  and 
weak,  when  w’e  obferve  what  Dr.  Somerville  remarks  himfe!:, 
at  the  diftance  only  of  ten  pages.  ‘  The  ambition  of  Lewis,’ 
he  then  tells  us,  ‘  was  fo  entirely  diretSled  to  the  extenfon  of  hn 
^  dominions  upon  the  continent^  that,  without  looking  forward  to 

*  remote  confequences,  he  was  averfe  to  every  plan^  which  n- 

*  quired  a  temporary  diver  [ton  of  his  forces^  or  tended  to  give  cf] 
‘  interruption  to  the  fondef  ohjeSi  of  his  deftre*  Hence,  though 
‘  memorials  of  James  to  the  court  of  France  were  ftill  received 
‘  with  external  approbation,  and  the  hopes  of  his  party  kept 
^  alive  by  fplendid  promifes,  yet  various  pretexts  were  contrrJ^ 
‘  to  pof  pone  or  elude  the  performance  of  themX*  The  narratI'C» 
we  fee,  gives  the  lie  to  the  argument,  and  places  the  reafonif^' 
in  a  ftrong  light  of  abfurdity. 

Dr.  Somerville  purfues,  through  feveral  pages  more,  thef2tT| 
drain  of  reafoning,  all  equally  problematical,  equally  illogica- 
equally  unproving.  We  cannot,  however,  attend  it  any  farther- 
W e,  indeed,  have  attended  it  fo  far,  only  in  compliment  to  2^ 
author  who  appears  refpeilable  and  judicious  in  his  genc> 
work ;  in  compliment  to  the  truth,  which  was  likely  to  be 
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fortcd  by  the  preflure  of  fuch  arguments,  inforced  by  fuch  a 
charafter;  and  (as  we  (hould  add)  in  compliment  to  ourfelvcs, 
v^ho  felt  our  minds  warping  at  fird  with  both. 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  II-  Travels  of  Anacharfts  the  Younger  in  Greece^  during 
the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Chrijiian  /Era.  By 
the  Abbe  Barthelemiy  Keeper  of  the  Medals  in  the  Cabmet  of  the 
King  of  France^  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  hferip* 
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[  Concluded.  J 

OUR  author,  after  difeuffing  logic,  proceeds  to  rhetoric,  and 
the  merits  of  the  moft  eminent  rhetoricians.  He  exhibits  the 
hiftory,  principles,  and  objeds  of  that  art;  confiders  words  limplc 
and  compound,  ftyle  proper  and  figurative,  the  ftrudlure  of  fen* 
tences,  and  compofition  of  orations  ;  the  rules  for  attaining  ex¬ 
cellence  in  language  and  arrangement,  and  the  reafons  in  which 
they  are  founded.  The  two  efTential  requifites  of  language  are, 
he  obferves,  perfpicuity  and  propriety ;  details  the  caufes  of  am¬ 
biguity  and  obfeurity,  the  oppofites  of  perfpicuity;  Ihews  what 
is  neceflTary  to  write  or  fpeak  perfpicuoufly,  clearnefs  of  thought, 
knowledge  of  the  language,  atte»ition  to  grammar  and  to  collo¬ 
cation.  By  propriety  he  means  the  adaptation  of  the  didion  to 
[the  fubjed,  the  charader,  fituation,  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
learers,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  Rhetoric  he  con¬ 
fiders  as  only  ufeful  or  defirable  when  employed  in  embellifhing 
uft  thoughts  and  virtuous  fentiments.  We  fhall  give  our  reader, 
m  the  author’s  words,  the  qualifications  of  an  orator,  taken 
from  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  other  philolophers  who  have 
iwritten  on  eloquence : 

I  ‘  Let  the  man  whom  nature  has  deftined  to  the  exercife  of  elo- 
paence,  wait  till  philofophy  has  condufted  him  to  it  by  flow  fteps ; 
pi!  Ihe  (hall  have  proved  to  him  that  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which  flioald 
convince  before  it  perfuadcs,  mud  derive  its  principal  ftrength  from 
art  of  reafoning  ;  rill  (he  fhall  have  taught  h.m  to  conceive  accu- 
ibte  ideas,  toexpr^ils  them  with  perfpicuity,  to  dillinguiin  and  obferve 
p’l  the  relations  and  contralis  of  their  objects,  and  to  know  and  make 
i-nown  to  others  what  each  thing  eflentially  is.  Hi  (hall  thus  become 
^fgely  endowed  with  the  knowledge  proper  for  a  ftatefman,  an  up- 
•ght  judge,  and  a  virtuous  citizen ;  and  (hal!  be  well  acquainted  with 
different  forms  of  government,  the  laws  and  intcrefts  of  nations, 
"■e  nature  of  man,  and  the  inconftant  play  of  human  pafGons. 

But  this  knowledge,  purchafed  by  long  and  laborious  relearches, 
’id  saijiy  te  contaminated  by  the  contagious  breath  of  opinion,  un- 
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lefs  it  be  fupported,  not  only  by  acknowledged  probity  and  confum. 
mate  prudence,  but  alfo  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  jullice,  and  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  gods,  the  witnefTes  of  his  adlions  and  his  words. 

‘  Then  fliall  his  language  become  the  organ  of  truth,  pollefs  th? 
fimplicity,  energy,  ardour,  and  perfuafive  dignity,  by  which  truth 
is  charaderifed ;  it  (hall  be  lefs  embellifhcd  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
eloquence  than  by  that  of  his  virtues,  and  all  his  fliafts  (hall  reach 
their  dellined  aim,  becaufc  every  hearer  (hall  be  perluaded  that  tiny 
proceed  from  a  hand  which  has  never  wilfully  erred.’ 

'riic  characters  of  the  mod  diftingulfhed  orators,  drawn  by 
Anacharfis,  illuftrate  his  obfervatioiis  concerning  rhetoric, 
Dcniades  brilliant,  witty,  pleafing,  but  deftitute  of  cxtcnfivc 
information  and  forcible  argument,  avowedly  corrupt  and  pro. 
fligatc,  notwithdanding  the  graces  of  his  dl£lion,  is  held  in 
little  edimation  by  the  wifed  men.  Philocrates,  though  i 
fluent,  plaufible  fpeaker,  yet,  from  his  moral  charadler,  is  an 
objcdl  of  contempt;  is  didinguidicd  for  grofs  intemperance, 
proditution  of  principle,  and  barefaced  impudence ;  is  one  ot 
thofc  men  (repeats  our  author  from  Demodhenes)  on  whofe 
forehead  we  feem  to  read,  as  on  the  door  of  a  houfe,  thefe  words 
written  in  large  characters,  to  let,  to  sell. 

i^fchlres  is  deferibed  as  poffefling  wit,  tade,  a  happy  choice 
of  words ;  as  elegant,  harmonious,  and  acute,  but  not  re- 
markable  for  drength ;  regular  and  decent  in  his  conducS,  but 
void  of  patriotifm,  and  open  to  corruption.  Rhetoric  and  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  polTeflion  of  a  Demades  or  an  iEfehires,  are 
fliewn  to  have  been  pernicious  by  enabling  them  to  divert  the 
people  from  purfuing  their  intered,  or  mifleading  them.  -No 
profefled  charafter  is  drawn  of  Demodhenes ;  that  great  man 
wc  behold  in  his  dudies,  in  a  fummary  of  the  mod  interefting 
parts  of  his  orations;  in  the  motives  by  which  he  was  uniformly 
aeSluated;  in  the  meafures  he  propofed,  fupported,  oppofed,  and 
reprobated  ;  in  his  general  conduct.  We  fee  him  not  declaim¬ 
ing  fuperficially  in  well-turned  periods;  notamufing  the  hearers 
with  rhetorical  flouriflies ;  not  covering  the  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  plaufible  conjecture,  or  bold  adbrtion,  weak  arguments 
by  pompous  and  fonorous  language,  varniihing  over  impolitic  or 
wicked  meafures  by  fophidry. 

Demodhenes,  deferibed  by  Anacharfis  as  he  really  was,  prc- 
fents  to  us  a  patriot  uniformly  aCluated  by  an  ardent  love  o* 
his  country;  a  datefman  of  the  fublimed  talents,  enriched  by 
the  mod  extenfive  and  valuable  knowledge,  comprehendm: 
hidory  and  philofophy,  politics  particular  and  general,  th 
aCtual  and  relative  date  of  his  country,  the  manners  and  cha 
raCler  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  confequences ;  their  variouj 
rcfources  and  intereds;  with  united  genius  and  wifdom  formiii^ 

the  bed  plans  for  preferving  their  dignity,  freedom,  and 

perit;' 
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perity.  Ati  orator  by  arguments  moft  convincing,  and  moft 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  hearers,  with  an  ardour  of  feeling  that 
kept  pace  with  the  force  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  importance 
of  the  objeft;  roufing  his  countrymen  from  fupinenefs  to  energy, 
from  frivolity  to  ferious  bufinefs,  from  corruption  to  patriotifm, 
from  idlencfs  and  vice  to  induftry  and  virtue. 

H  We  have  now  a  fcientific  account  of  the  Grecian  mufic:  the 
^  author  details  its  varieties,  and  marks  the  effedls :  in  all  he  (ays 
^  *  on  that  fubjeft,  as  on  the  others  which  he  handles,  we  fee  com- 
plete  knowledge  of  fadf,  inveftigation  of  principle,  and  jud^- 
i  ment  of  confcquences.  He  compares  different  modes  of  mu(ic, 
ancient  and  recent ;  and  making  the  produdtion  of  virtuous, 
elevating,  tender,  animating,  or  pleafing  emotions,  the  crite- 
H  rion  of  excellence,  gives  the  preference  to  the  ancient.  The 
'  mufic  of  the  latter  ages  of  Greece  required  more  difficult  exe- 
■  4  cution ;  but  that  of  the  earlier  gave  more  pleafure  to  the  ear, 

,  ■;  and  [movement  to  the  heart.  This  criterion  to  us,  who  are  no 
otB  connoiffeurs,  appears  juft  :  we  muft  acknowledge,  that 

ifgB  the  natural,  fimple,  pathetic  ftrains  of  Scotch  tunes  excite 
dsl  more  emotion  than  other  pieces  of  the  moft  complex  compofi- 
I  tion.  Indeed  we  do  not  find,  in  other  fubjcdls  as  well  as  mufic, 
led  complexity  is  neceffary  to  excellence, 
red  He  carries  us  with  him  on  different  tours  through  Greece, 
bud  fliews  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  government, 
hiftory,  ftate,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the  feveral  countries, 
arel  through  Peloponnefus  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  Corinth, 

the»  ftiews  the  caufes  of  her  commerce,  wealth,  and  refinement. 
•KoB  He  gives  a  very  interefting  account  of  the  wars,  fufferings,  ex- 
puifioii?  ^nd  reftofation  of  the  Meffehians. 

[lindt  h:ive  a  moft  animated  defeription  of  the  Olympic 

jj^ljBgames,  the  champions,  contefts,  vidtories,  and  rewards,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  fpedlators.  In  another  journey  we  have 
laimd^^  account  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  its  environs  and  dependen- 

exquifite  ftatues  and  other  produdtions  of  genius, 
^rn^oRthe  offerings  of  gratitude  or  fuperftition. 
mentd  His  topographical  deferiptions  are  all  pidturefque  and  beauti- 
itic  fublime,  according  to  their  objedls.  The  defeription  of 

■the  vale  of  Tempe  in  Theffaly  is  a  mafterpiece  of  beauty; 

5  however,  on  account  of  its  length,  we  cannot  quote, 

Dve  t'efer  the  reader  for  it  to  p.  330,  Vol.  III. 
hedbd  Anacharfis  is  more  circumftantial  in  his  account  of  the  man- 
endind^*'^  of  Sparta  than  any  other  ftate,  excepting  Athens.  We 
il  thd^  f^n^c  prediledlion  here  which  we  remarked  in  the  ac.- 
id^  cha-d^tit  of  the  political  inftitutiens  of  that  extraordinary  people.' 
variodl^^^S^  partial  to  the  Spartans,  he  dwells  longer  on  the  civil 
of  the  Athenians,  which  was  much  more  variegated, 
d  pro®  After 
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After  detailing  the  diverfions,  manner  of  living,  anddrefles,  of 
the  Athenians,  he  marks  the  impolicy  of  their  confinement  of 
women,  as  debafing  the  female  character,  and  tending  to  haftea 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  prevent: 

*  Rigour  cannot  extingullh/  fays  he,  *  in  the  heart  the  natural  [1 
defire  of  pleating,  which  the  precautions  of  jealoufy  ferve  only  to 
inflame.  The  Athenian  women,  removed  from  all  public  affairs  bv  ^ 
the  conlVitution  of  the  government,  and  ffrongly  incited  to  voluptu.  j 
oufnefs  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  often  know  no  ambition  be:  - 
that  of  being  beloved,  no  care  but  that  of  drefs,  and  no  virtue  bu:  1 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  ilain  upon  their  honour.  As  they  are  generally  1 
extremely  careful  to  conceal  themfelves  beneath  the  veil  of  myilcry,  U 
few  of  them  have  become  famous  for  their  gallantries.’  ] 

After  mentioning  the  general  idlenefs  of  free  Athenians,  when 
not  employed  in  war,  he  takes  notice  of  their  curiofity  m 
fondnefs  of  news,  refulting  partly  from  that  idlenefs: 


•  Though,*  fays  he,  ‘  the  Athenians  have  the  intolerable  fault 
of  lending  an  ear  to  calumny,  without  a  proper  inquiry  into  fads, 
they  are  malignant  only  from  frivoloufnefs ;  and  it  is  a  common  re. 
mark,  that,  when  good,  they  are  better  than  the  other  Greeks,  be. 
caufe  their  goodnefs  is  not  a  virtue  of  education. 

'  The  common  people  are  more  rude  and  noify  here  than  perhap: 
any  where  elfe ;  but  among  the  firft  clafs  of  citizens  we  fee  that  de- 
corum  that  impreffes  us  with  the  idea  that  a  man  has  a  proper  elleem 
for  himfelf,  and  that  politenefs  which  has  the  appearance  of  e  'eein 
for  others,  univerfally  prevail.  Good  company  requires  a  propriety 
of  language  and  behaviour.*  It  requires  that  thofe  marks  of  refpect, 
by  which  men  are  prepoflTeflled  in  favour  of  each  other,  ftiould  be  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  times  and  perfons;  and  confiders  an  affefted  or  pre¬ 
cipitate  carriage  as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  levity ;  and  a  blunt,  fenien- 
tious,  or  too  lofty  tone,  as  a  proof  of  bad  education  or  rufticity.  A1 
peevifli  whims,  overftrained  officioufnefs,  difdainful  airs,  and  Ituiici 
Singularities,  are  likewife  condemned  by  the  laws  of  good  company. 

‘  The  fame  laws  require  a  certain  facility  of  manners,  equally  re. 
moved  from  that  crouching  co.nplaifancc  that  approves  every  thing, 
and  that  ill-humoured  aufterity  which  nothing  can  pleafe.  But  wha: 
diuinguKhes  good  company  mod,  is  a  delicate  and  light  pleafaniry, 
which  unites  decency  with  freedom;  which  we  muff  pardon  in  others, 
and  fecure  pardon  for  in  ourfelves ;  which  few  people  know  hew  to 
employ,  and  fewer  ffiil  arc  able  to  underitand.* 


Our  author  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  feftival  cf 
Eleufis — of  the  qualifications  of  the  initiated,  of  its  rites  anl 
objccls.  He  agrees  with  Warburtoa  that  it  is  probable  that  i 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniflimcnts,  and  the  unity  of  Go(i) 
were  the  fecrets  communicated  to  the  initiated. 

.We  have  no  where  met  with  a  more  fatisfacElpry  account  ch 
Grecian  theology  than  in  Anacharfis.  it  appears  that  meno* 
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found  fenfe  and  knowledge  believed  in  one  Supreme  Being ;  that 
under  him  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  beings  fuperior  to 
man,  to  whom  he  delegated  part  of  his  power ;  that  the  abfurd 
ideas  of  the  multitude  arofe  from  mifunderftanding  the  nature 
and  power  of  thofe  genii,  and  confounding  them  with  the  di¬ 
vinity.  The  poets  decorated  thofe  abfurditics  with  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  fiction  to  pleafe  the  multitude;  but  that  the  poets,  though 
they  often  complied  with  popular  errors,  frequently  exhibited 
the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  a  difeourfe  on  hiftorical  compofition,  our  author  confiders 
the  end  of  hiftory,  examines  the  various  writers  of  Greece, 
their  fources  of  information,  their  abilities,  and  fuccefs.  The 
early  hiftorians  of  Greece,  like  other  countries,  were  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  knowledge  of  fafts.  Herodotus  was  the  firft  who 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  connedling  in  one  ferics  a  number 
of  detached  parts,  and  giving  unity  to  multiplicity  of  events. 
An  excellent  charadter  of  that  father  of  regular  hiltory  is  given 
by  Anacharfis.  A  no  Icfs  juft  charadler  is  drawn  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.  His  hiftory,  fays  our  author,  contains  the  annals  of  a 
foldier  who  was  at  once  a  ftatefman  and  philofopher ;  had  in- 
terfperfed  in  his  narrations  and  harangues  the  principles  of 
wifdom  which  he  had  learned  from  Anaxagoras,  and  the  leflbns 
of  eloquence  which  he  had  received  from  the  orator  Antiphon: 
his  refledlions  are  always  juft,  often  profound  ;  his  ftyle  is  ener¬ 
getic  and  concife;  little  attentive  to  harmony,  it  frequently 
offends  the  ear,  but  it  inceflantly  commands  attention,  and  its 
very  harfhnefs  gives  it  majefty. 

After  difeufling  their  merits  feverally,  he  draws  a  concife 
comparative  view  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon: 

*  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Tnd  Xenoplion  will,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
Ifidercd  by  pofterity  as  the  moft  eminent  of  our  hiftorians,  though 
I  they  differ  eflentially  in  their  ftyle;  and  efpecially,  added  I,  in  the 
Imanner  in  which  they  feverally  viewed  objeCls.  Herodotus  every 
iwhere  beholds  a  jealous  divinity  who  follow's  men  and  empires  to  the 
phigheft  point  of  their  elevation,  to  precipitate  them  into  the  abyfs  ; 
|Thucydides  only  fees,  in  each  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  errors  of  the 
|chiefs  of  the  ftate,  or  the  generals  of  the  army ;  while  Xenophon  al- 
linoft  conftantly  attributes  ail  good  or  ill  fuccefs  to  the  favour  or  the 
Banger  of  the  gods.  Thus,  according  to  the  firft,  all  human  affairs 
tiepend  upon  fatality ;  according  to  the  fecond,  on  prudence ;  and, 
according  to  the  third,  on  piety  towards  the  gods.  So  true  is  it 
we  are  naturally  difpofed  to  refer  every  thing  to  a  favourite 
fi'ftem.* 

In  treating  of  painting  and  fculpture,  our  author  evinces  fen- 
fibility^  tafte,  and  judgment.  He  begins  with  the  rife  of  thofc^ 
ms,  enumerates  the  artifts  and  their  works,  and  diftinguiOics  * 
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their  feveral  excellencies.  The  Venus  of  Praxilites,  fo  cele. 
brated  for  beauty,  the  Jupiter  and  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  for 
fublimity,  are  defcribed  in  a  ftyle  that  conveys  to  us  a  clear 
idea  of  the  refpedtive  genius  and  execution  of  the  artids.  'fhe 
merits  of  Parrhalius  excelling  in  defigii  and  expreffion,  aid 
Zeuxis  in  animation  and  colouring,  are  difeufled.  Apelles  is 
mentioned  as  promifing  to  furpafs  all  his  predeceflbrs  in  paint, 
ing,  but  had  not  then  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  his  pertedion. 

Giecian  poetry  occupies  a  confiderable  portion  of  .  our  au¬ 
thors  attention,  and  calls  forth  much  knowledge  and  genius. 
He  defines  poetry,  defcribe«  the  various  fpecies  of  it  then 
known,  and  gives  a  hlftory  and  charadter  of  the  mod  dii'tin- 
gaiihed  poets.  In  the  fecond  volume  there  is  a  beautiful  anil 
interefting  pidure  of  Sappho,  and  in  the  third  a  bold  and  fub- 
lime  portrait  of  Pindar. 

The  drama  is  treated  of  at  length.  Beginning  with  the 
hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  author  purfues  the  hidoryof 
the  Grecian  drama  to  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The 
defeription  of  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  were  foon  accompanieJ 
with  imitations.  VVhilft  fome  bards  celebrated  great  adlionsci 
gods  and  heroes,  others  attacked  vic^s  and  abuirdities;  the  for- 
mer  by  l^hefpis,  the  latter  Sufafion.  Sufifum’s  fatirical  farces 
laid  the  foundation  of  comedy,  as  did  'i  hcipis's  reprefentations 
in  a  cart,  of  tragedy.  He  firft  introduced  an  actor  whofe  red- 
tals  fliould  relieve  the  chorus  who  fung.  Some  time  after  ap. 
peared  iEfehylus.  He  admitted  a  fecond  actor,  afterwards  a 
third,  and  then  a  fourth.  From  that  multiplicity,  one  of  his 
atStors  became  the  principal  perfonage  or  hero  of  the  piece. 
Tragedy  then  firft  affiimed  a  regular  form.  He  coniidereii 
unity  of  adlion  and  time  as  eflential;  but  that  of  place  as 
lefs  neceflary.  He  delights  in  exhibiting  vigorous  and  free 
minds  fuperior  to  fear,  devoted  to  their  country,  animated  bv 
the  love  of  glory,  fneh  as  he  wiflied  his  countrymen  to  prove 
themfelves  at  that  period,  when  invaded  by  the  Perfians.  HiS 
genius  was  fublime,  his  eloquence  was  too  nervous  to  lubir.it 
to  the  refinements  of  elegance  and  harmony.  His  ftyle  is 
lofty,  but  fometimes  inflated,  and  frequently  puerile ;  in  fliort, 
he  had  thofc  defedls  which  are  common  to  writers  of  more  ge¬ 
nius  than  tafte 

Sophocles  admired  the  genius  of  iEfchylus,  but  perceived  hi> 
defects.  He  perceived,  that  if  the  models  which  the  ftage  pre- 
fents  to  us  are  too  elevated,  the  calamities  they  exhibit 
excite  compaflion,  nor  their  examples  tend  to  our  inftriicTon. 
T  he  heroes  of  Sophocles  were  fufficiently  elevated  to  excits 
admiration  without  being  too  high  to  diminiih  our  interefl. 
exhibited  minds  of  ftrength  and  fcnfibility  that  bore  and  k!: 
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fnisfortune  like  men.  He  unites  fublimity  with  beauty  and 
pathos.  His  ftyle,  like  Homer’s,  is  ftrong  and  majeftic,  grand 
and  mild,  i^^lchylus  and  Sophocles  both  abftained  from  touch- 
inf^  the  wcakneflcs  of  the  human  heart ;  but  Euripides  thought 
many  of  them  capable  of  producing  great  efFeds.  He  governs 
the  pa/Eons  at  pleafure,  and  is  admirable  when  he  defcribes  the 
rage  of  love,  and  excites  the  emotions  of  pity.  His  forte  is 
the  pathetic  ;  fublimity  he  rarely  attains.  In  the  conduft  of  his 
fables  he  is  much  lefs  correft  than  Sophocles.  His  perform¬ 
ances  generally  open  by  a  foliloquy ;  but  Medea  and  Iphigenia 
are  exceptions.  The  chorus  in  Euripides  is  too  much  de¬ 
tached  from  the  ftory.  He  abounds  in  moral  refleftions,  many 
of  them  excellent,  but  not  always  fuited  to  the  purpofe.  So 
phocles  admits  nothing  foreign  to  the  main  fubjeft.  iEfehylus 
according  to  our  author,  painted  men  greater  than  they  can  be 
Sophocles  as  they  ought  to  be;  Euripides  as  they  are.  The 
mode  of  reprefen tation  is  afterwards  detailed,  with  many  juft 
remarks ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  learned  diflertatibn  on  the 
nature  and  objebl  of  tragedy,  chiefly  from  Ariftotle,  but  inter 
fperfed  with  excellent  obfervations  by  the  author.  He  does  not 
dwell  at  fuch  length  on  comedy,  but  defcribes  its  progrefs,  and 
fliortly  charadlerifes  Epicharmus,  Eupolis,  and  Cratinus,  and 
j  enters  more  particularly  into  the  merits  of  Ariftophanes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  philofophy,  poetry,  eloquence,  mo¬ 
rals,  polity,  painting,  and  fculpture,  which  he  defcribes,  our 
author  confiders  as  originating  from  Homer : 

‘  His  verfes  refound  through  all  Greece,  and  are  the  brighteft  or¬ 
nament  of  her  fplendid  feftivals.  In  them  youth  finds  its  firft  in- 
llruflions:  from  them  ^Efchylus,  Sophocles,  Archilochus,  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Demofthenes,- Plato,  and  the  moil  eileemed  authors,  have  drawn 
the  greater  part  of  the  beauties  that  abound  in  their  writings ;  and 
by  them  the  fculptor  Phidias,  and  the  painter  Euphranor,  were 
taught  worthily  toreprefent  the  awful  majefiy  of  the  fovereign  of  the 
gods.  How  wondrous  then  is  this  man,  who  inftrudls  legiflators  in 
the  fcience  of  politics ;  who  teaches  philofophers  and  hillorians  the 
art  of  writing,  and  poets  and  orators  that  of  moving  the  paflions ; 
who  difclofes  and  expands  every  talent,  and  whofe  fuperiority  is  fo 
oniverfally  acknowledged,  that  we  are  no  more  jealous  of  his  pre¬ 
eminence,  than  of  the  fun  by  which  we  are  enlightened  1* 

This  is  a  part  of  our  author’s  charafter  of  the  divine  bard. 

I  He  enters  thoroughly  into  the  beauty,  the  fublimity,  the  ani- 
'  mation,  the  pathos,  and  the  wifdom,  of  the  poet,  is  tranf- 
i  ported  with  the  view  of  his  wonderful  and  diverfified  excellence, 

■  and  conveys  with  force  his  ideas  and  feelings  to  the  reader.  His 
warmth,  however,  does  not  bias  his  judgment.  T'he  features. 
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arc  ftrongly  marked,  but  juft;  the  expreflion  is  animated  anj 
fublime,  the  colours  are  glowing,  yet  is  it  the  expreflion  arid 
colours  of  Homer : 

•  Faihoming/  he  fays,  *  the  recefles  of  the  human  heart;  ard 
quickly,  rich  with  his  difcoverics,  intoxicated  with  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and,  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  ardour  that  confumes  hiir, 
dillributing  it  with  profufion  in  his  deferiptions  and  expreflions,  mak. 
ing  heaven  contend  with  earth,  and  the  paflions  drive  for  mallerv 
with  each  other:  dazzling  us  by  thofe  lirokes  of  light  which  apper. 
tain  only  to  fuperior  talents ;  hurrying  us  away  by  thofe  Tallies  of  fen. 
timent  that  conftitute  the  true  fublime,  and  ever  leaving  a  profound 
im predion  which  feems  to  expand  and  ennoble  the  foul,  f'or  what 
above  all  diflinguifhes  Homer,  is  the  power  of  animating  every  thing, 
and  of  perpetually  communicating  to  us  the  emotions  with  which  k 
is  himfelf  agitated ;  it  is  the  (kill  with  which  he  renders  every  other 
fubordinate  to  the  leading  paffion ;  following  it  through  all  its  tranf- 
ports,  its  extravagancies,  and  incongruities ;  elevating  it  to  tic 
clouds,  and  again  precipitating  it,  when  neceffary,  from  its  height, 
by. the  force  of  fentiment  and  virtue,  as  the  flames  of  iEtna  arc 
dalhed  by  the  wind  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs  :  it  is  the  felicity  witl 
which  he  has  feized  great  charadlers,  the  Ccill  with  which  he  has  di- 
verfified  the  power,  the  bravery,  and  other  qualities  of  his  perfonages, 
not  by  cold  and  faftidious  deferiptions,  but  by  rapid  and  vigorow 
lirokes  of  pencil,  or  by  novel  ddions  fcattered,  as  it  were,  fortuitoufly 
through  his  works.  1  mount  with  him  into  the  heavens  ;  I  difeover 
Venus  in  all  her  beauty,  by  that  girdle  inceflantly  emitting  the  firei 
of  love,  impatient  defire,  fedudive  graces,  and  the  inexprefliblc 
charms  of  language  and  the  eyes  ;  I  recognife  Pallas  and  her  furies, 
by  that  aegis  on  which  are  fufpended  terror,  difeord,  violence,  and 
the  tremendous  head  of  the  horrid  gorgon.  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
are  the  mod  powerful  of  the  gods  ;  but  Neptune  muft  have  a  trident 
to  (hake  the  earth;  and  Jupiter  his  nod  to  make  Olympus  tremble. 
I  defeend  to  earth :  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Diomedes,  are  the  moft 
formidable  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Diomedes  retires  at  the  fight  of  the 
Trojan  army ;  Ajax  does  not  give  way  till  he  has  feveral  times  re* 
pulled  it ;  Achilles  (hews  himfelf,  and  it  difappears.’ 

On  the  whole^  fertile  as  this  age  is  in  literary  excellence,  we 
will  not  hefitate  to  rank  the  travels  of  Anacharfis,  in  point  of 
learning,  genius,  tafte,  and  compofition,  as  one  of  the  firft 
productions  of  our  time. 
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^I^T.  in*  ^  Philofophical  anti  Critical  Hijlory  of  the  Fine  Arts^ 
Paintings  Sculpture^  and  Archite6lure\  iiith  occaftonal  Ob^ 
fervations  on  the  Progrcfs  of  Engravings  deduced  from  the 
earlteji  Records  through  every  Country  in  which  thofe  Arts  have 
been  cherijhed  to  their  prefent  EJlabliJhment  in  Great  Britain. 
Volume  the  Firji.  pp.  436.  4to.  il.  is.  boards.  Cadell. 
London,  1793* 

The  refearches  which  open  and  afeertain  to  us  the  en¬ 
lightened  genius  and  ftudies  of  remote  antiquity,  are  among 
thofe  literary  produftions  which  certainly  deferve  every  fair  en¬ 
couragement,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  combined  with  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  ftrong  and  original  abilities  in  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  condu6led.  On  both  thofe  accounts  this  work  appears  to 
poffefs  confiderable  merit.  And  it  is  no  difadvantage  to  it,  in 
our  minds,  that  its  ultimate  obje£l  is  intended  to  centre  in  the 
honour  of  this  country,  as  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  general 
language  of  the  title,  and  the  more  exprefs  language  of  the  de¬ 
dication  to  the  fevereign.  If  that  were,  in  fa6f,  the  primary 
objed  for  which  the  author  was  induced  to  undertake  this  work, 
his  judgment  has  not  erred  in  the  compafs  of  refearch  which  he 
has  choien  to  embrace :  having  laid  his  bafe  fo  broad,  it  w^ill 
more  naturally  bear  whatever  fuperftrufture  is  intended;  while 
|ihe  evidence  which  is  given  of  the  fpirit  and  progrefs  not  only 
|of  antiquity,  but  of  modern  ages,  in  the  works  and  patronage  of 
art,  becomes  the  true  and  fair  teft  of  thofe  comparative  advance¬ 
ments  in  our  own  country,  which  feem  to  be  referved  in  the 
contemplations  of  the  author. 

When  we  have  faid  this,  we  do_  not  mean  to  pafs  an  indif- 
criminate  applaufe  on  the  prefent  volume.  There  are  certainly 
xceptions  to  be  made  to  fome  parts  of  the  language  or  phrafe- 
logy,  in  which  Mr.  Bromley  either  is  peculiar  in  habit,  or 
as  been  extremely  unguarded.  That  fome  of  them  are  un- 
uarded,  and  have  flowed  from  the  want  of  a  proper  corredion 
0  the  quicknefs  of  thought  and  of  writing,  is  ftrongly  to  be 
refumed ;  while  others  evidently  proceed  from  that  more  ex- 
cptionable  habit  of  addifiing  one’s  felf  to  certain  words  and 
brafes,  in  which  the  only  pofTible  alleviation  is,  that  other  very 
Excellent  writers  as  well  as  Mr.  Bromley  have  often  fhared  its 
nfirmity.  There  appears  alfo  in  this  author  a  flrong  turn  for 
be  figurative,  which  is  indeed  very  often  employed  by  him  with 
bold  and  nervous  advantage,  and,  when  it  is  fo  employed,  aflifts 
Cry  much  the  natural  colours  of  the  fubjeft ;  at  the  fame  time 
}  is,  perhaps,  of  all  talents  in  writing  the  mod  equivocal  in  its 
’‘iccefsj  for  if  it  is  not  exercifed  with  the  fteadieft  caution,  it* 

will 
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will  be  apt  to  rife  into  the  turgid,  or  to  fink  into  the  vulgar, 
It  is  muth  better,  we  conceive,  under  the  pen  of  a  man  of  fenft 
and  erudition,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  confcquences  fliould  be 
found  more  frequent  than  the  former,  becaufe  it  is  more  ealily 
cured  j  and  of  the  endeavour  to  cure  it  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
when  once  it  is  difeerned. 

Farther  than  this  we  do  not  think  it  candid  or  reafonable  to 
pufh  our  obfervations  on  thofe  particular  words  or  phrafes  which 
might  have  been  mended.  We  confider  them  as  incidental 
blots  in  fine  writing ;  for  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  this  vo- 
lume  of  good  and  correft  compofition,  which  fhew  that  the 
author  was  capable  of  avoiding  thofe  blemifhes ;  and  therefore 
we  truft  that  with  more  care  and  future  opportunities  fuch  ble- 
mifties  will  be  avoided.  We  fhould  defervedly  fubje^l  ourfelves 
to  the  imputation  of  reading  with  that  prejudice  and  unfalrnefs, 
which  leaves  the  fufpicion  of  perfonal  oppofition,  if,  for  the  fake 
of  fuch  defedls  as  thefe,  which  are  only  now  and  then  difeover- 
able,  we  were  to  throw  a  general  cenfure  on  a  work  which  un- 
queftionably  abounds  with  marks  of  original  genius,  and  con. 
veys  much  ufefiil  and  laborious  inveftigation.  It  is  by  its  matUr 
that  the  merit  of  this  book  muft  be  decided.  And  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  give  our  readers  fuch  views  of  that  matter  as  appear, 
in  our  judgment,  to  warrant  the  general  flridlure  which  we  have 
already  paffed  upon  its  pretenfions. 

The  firft  difeufl'es  general  principles  for  the  conduftoi 
the  pencil,  efpecially  in  the  higher  branches  of  its  moral  and 
inftruftive  exercife,  to  which  the  emulations  of  artifts  arc 
more  immediately  urged,  and  in  which  it  is  more  eminently 
neceflary  that  fome  principle's  ftiould  be  laid  down.  I’he  dif* 
cuflion  of  thefe  is  conduced  with  that  perfpicuity  which  fatisfies 
our  natural  ideas  on  the  fubjeft,  and  is  befides  enforced  with  an 
energy  and  dignity  of  fentiment  which  feems  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  this  author’s  writing.  We  go  along  with  all  his  illuf* 
trations  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  painting,  asafpeciesci 
writing,  in  the  force,  and  dignity,  and  fcope  of  inftruilion; 
which,  if  they  have  been  partially  touched  by  other  writers  be¬ 
fore  him,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  fame  views  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The 
diftindl  provinces  of  hiftoric  and  poetic  painting  we  confider  as 
an  original  (ketch  of  a  fubjedl  which  has  never  before,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  difeufled  by  any  writer,  nor  indeed  (if  we  arc 
to  rely  upon  the  author)  has  been  correftly  underftood,  or  pro¬ 
perly  regarded,  by  painters  in  general.  The  obferv'ations,  wita 
which  he  has  enforced  the  feveral  points  laid  down  by  him,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  folid  and  juft  as  they  are  new  and  ingenious;  an«i 
they  are  evidently  directed  to  the  improvement  and  the  honour 
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bf  the  Britifli  fchooh  It  remains  for  thofe  artifts  who  are  can¬ 
didates  for  fame  in  either  of  thofe  linfes  of  paintings  to  fettle  with 
themfelves  how  far  they  fliall  attend  to  thofe  principles,  which 
derange  the  preterifions  to  a  purity  of  character  in  fo  many  works 
already  executed,  and  controli  in  fome  nieafure,  the  exercife  of 
all  that  ftiall  hereafter  appear. 

In  the  fecond  part  the  author  opens  Upon  his  hiftorical  irtveftU 
gation,  commenciilg  with  the  firtt  evidences  of  the  arts  in  Afia. 
Thofe  evidences  are  drawn  from  the  Sfcythian  conqueft;  ait 
event  which  has  been  very  little  confidered  in  hiftory,  although 
it  is  exprefsly  altefted  by  oiie  or  two  claffical  authorities,  and 
appears  to  receive  confirmation  from  very  ancient  traditions  in 
!  India.  The  influence,  however,  of  that  event  upon  the  relU 
pion  and  the  arts  of  the  World  is  very  ftHking  indeed,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  volume.  The  dafd  which  is  given  to  it,  and  which 
feems  inevitably  to  be  due  to  it  from  the  data  afforded  by  thofe 
claffical  authorities,  and  from  the  calculations  here  made  by  the 
author^  neceflarily  creates  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  age  of 
the  world  as  it  Hands  on  the  Hebrew  chronology.  But  this  is 
Nothing  to  revolt  at ;  for  philofophers  have  long  been  moving 
towards  fuch  a  conclufion  from  a  variety  of  prefumptive  evi¬ 
dences  in  nature,  although  they  have  never  been  furniflied  with 
fuch  decided  evidences  from  hiftorical  fafts,  and  monuments  of 
art,  as  are  derived  from  that  event,  if  it  be  once  admitted. 

The  writer,  who  firtt  entered  largely  into  the  difeuflion  of 
that  event  and  its  confequences,  and  who  has  indeed  widened 
)ur  views  of  it  very  greatly  by  its  combination  with  abundant 
collateral  circumftances,  is  M.  D’Ailcarvillei  who  is  faid  to  be 
Hll  living,  and  whofe  work,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  was  pub- 
iffied  within  thefe  ten  years.  Mr.  Bromleyj  therefore,  fatisfied 
vith  the  lights  which  have  beert  thrown  upon  his  fubjeft  by 
hat  writer,  has  followed  him  fo  far  as  thofe  lights  became  ne- 
:eflary  to  his  views,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  far  as  they  were  neceflary 
oilliiftrate.the  thread  and  connexion  of  the  fpirit  of  emblematic 
rt,  beyond  which  Mr.  Bromley  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
liat  writer,  in  his  hand.  Whether,  or  no  D’Ancarville  be  right 
|n  all  his  viewsj  and  whether  that  fpirit  of  emblematic  art  was 
derived,  in  faft,  from  the  Scythians  or  any  others^  moft  certainly 
ihe  thread  and  connexion  of  it  through  the  ancient  world  is  indif- 

Ibutable  on  the  evidences  adduced  by  D* Ancarville^  and  therefore 
k  became  too*  important,  in  the  origin  and  ancient  progrefs  cf 
N  artsi  to  he  overlooked  in  the  difeuflion  of  fuch  a  fubje6f  by 
|ny  writer  who  followed  him.  And  we  confefs  that  we  know 
|o  other  fource  from  whence  it  can  be  drawn  with  fuch  con- 
Iftent  evidence  as  from  the  Scythian  5  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
p  not  yet  ready  to  go  all  the  lengths  of  thofe  etymologies,  by 

I  £no,rev.  vol.xxik  sfiPT*  1793%  ^  which 
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which  D’Ancarvillc  has  endeavoured  to  dive  fo  the  bottom  e| 
his  lubje£l. 

When  the  author  gets  into  Greece,  his  difeuffion  of  the  fculp. 
ture  and  architecture  of  that  country  is  condu6tcd  with  greji 
diicernment,  and  is  replete  with,  oblervations  which  (hew  hi® 
to  have  thoroughly  ftudied  thofe  fubjeCls^  In  one  refpecl^^ 
own  that  we  were  furpi  lied  to  find  the  dry  and  precife  rules « 
archltedlure  made  elegant  to  the  reader,  and  the  fpirit  ofb 
Icieace  extradted  from  all  that  has  ufually  deterred  geiuleme: 
from  making  that  a  part  of  their  ftudies.  We  cannot  but  coo. 
fider  the  chapter  on  Greek  architedlure  as  a  valuable  compot 
tion,  which  puts  that  fcience  in  a  more  liberal  drefs  than  it  hi: 
Cummonly  obtained,  and  may  perhaps  enlighten,  in  fome  ci. 
gree,  the  minds  of  profeflbrs  themfelvc^.  For  although  it  2:- 
pears  to  be  the  leaft  intention  of  this  author  to  write  to  the  p:c 
ieliors  of  fine  arts,  or  to  teach  them  in  any  refpedl  what  he 
lon^s  to  the  exercife  of  their  own  talents,  yet  thofe  profei 
may  fee  in  thisVolume  the  principles  on  which  they  are  engage: 
in  views  which  pollibly  may  be  new,  and  may  lead  them  tor: 
finements  which  they  had  not  confidered. 


Art.  IV.  AnEJfay  on  the  true  Principles  of  Executive  Pmn 
great  States*  Trayijlated from  the  French  of  M*  Necker,  pp.  75'^ 
8vo.  2  vols.  i2s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1792. 

changes  which  have  taken  place  in  France  finccu 
^  beginning  of  the  year  1789  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  gre*; 
that  the  whole  appears,  on  a  retrofpedl^  like  a  dream. 
of  thofe  who  firll  fet  the  political  machine  in  motion,  after 
little  while  thought  it  had  gone  far  enough,  and  wifhed  to  fto 
it.  But  when  they  faw  others  rife  up  and  pufh  it  on,  andtt 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  render  it  ftationary  were  vain,  they  w- 
drew  in  difguff;  their  fuccelTors  adfed  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  vaft  machine  rolled  all  the  way  from  monarchical  defpot*: 
to  the  republicanifm  of  democratic  equality.  Among  the  p? 
fons  juft  deferibed,  there  were  few  more  remarkable  than  ^ 
Necker.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  put  his  band  to  the  t 
wieldy  machine,  and  pu(hed  it  with  all  bis  might  5  but  he  1 
tended  to  move  it  only  a  little  way.  When  therefore  he 
that  thofe  whom  he  called  to  his  alliftance  would  not  flop 
he  did,  nor  ceafe  to  advance  when  he  defired  them,  he  ran 
greatly  chagrined  at  their  condutSf,  and  loudly  complaincii 
their  madnefs  and  folly.  Here  are  his  complaints  and 
mentations.  Tfiey  difeover  the  author  to  be  very  much 
lied  and  difgufted  at  the  behaviour  of  the  French;  and- 
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tvkn  lie  wrote  thefe  volumes  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  mental  irrita¬ 
tion  and  peevifti  difcontent. 

In  an  introdudtion  he  tells  the  Conftituent  National  Aflembly 
and  the  people  of  France,  that  all  Europe  execrated  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  had  given  them  over  as  loft.  He  afcribes  their  free¬ 
dom  wholly  to  the  benevolence  of  the  icing,  as  a  voluntary 
meafure ;  and  feems  not  to  rccolleft  that  it  was  not  till  after 
violent  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
rentier  the  edicts  for  new  taxes  ;  till  after  the  plan  for  the  cours 
tlmh'es  had  failed ;  till  after  the  notables  had  ref  ^fed  by  their 
luthority  to  impofe  new  taxes,  and  had  recommended  a  meeting 
)f  the  ftates ;  it  was  not,  in  (hort,  till  every  other  method  had 
jroved  abortive,  that  this  was  of  neceflity  adopted.  Ni  rdoes 
le  appear  to  have  the  flighted  remembrance  of  the  royal  fitting 
t  Verfailles,  when  the  king  commanded  the  Tiers  Etat  to  obey 
is  will,  and  to  confine  their  deliberations'to  a  few  unimportant 
iticles,  informing  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  reft  was  re- 
jrved  for  himfelf  to  determine. 

I  The  work  is  much  more  extenfive  than  its  title.  It  not  only 
Its  of  the  executive  power,  but  comprehends  almoft  every  ar- 
?  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and  gives  us  his  judgment 
each;  and  from  the  manner  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  M. 
:lcer  confiders  himfelf  as  one  of  the  illuminated  few  who  is 
remely  qualified  to  legiflate  for  nations  and  for  mankind, 
e  extent  of  his  refearches  may  be  bed  judged  of  by  the  tabic 
:ontents : 

General  Refleftions  on  Executive  Power.— Formation  of  Execu- 
Power;  with  Refledlions  on  the  Condudl  obferved  refpedi’.g  it 
he  National  Aflembly  of- France  —In  what  manner  the  Queftion 
Executive  Power  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Aflf.mbly.— 
nation  of  the  Executive  Power.— Participation  of  tl  e  Monarch 
1C  Legiflative  Power. — *  imitation  of  the  Powers  tliat  compofe 
Legiflative  Body. — Revifion  of  the  ConlHtutional  Articles  — Con* 
ition  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  and  Permanence  of  its  Sitting. — 
Judiciary  Power.— High  National  Court. — Prerogative  of  Mercy, 
ormation  of  Miniftry. — Diftribution  of  Favours,  and  Numioatioa 
mployments.— Forms  obferved  towards  the  MonarcU — Rights 
i*i^eace  and  War. — Interior  Adminitlration. — Military  Force. — Of 
»cutive  Power  as  connedled  with  Liberty. — Whether  ablolucc 
be  neceflTary  to  Liberty.— The  French  Conltitution  has  in- 

IiCed  the  greateft  Inequalities. — Concluding  R.*fledion  on  the  pa* 
of  the  two  Conftitutions  of  France  and  England. — Conftitution 
e  United  States,  as  conneded  with  the  Subjed  of  this  Work,— 
rica  does  not  require  fo  confiderable  an  Executive  Power  as 
cc.— Nature  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.— From 
Caufe  the  Executive  Power  in  America  has  greater  Force  than 
-xccutive  Power  in  France. — Of  Executive  Power  in  the  indi- 
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Vidual  States  of  America. — Of  Executive  Power  in  the  fmall  Rcpub, 
lies  of  Europe.— In  what  Manner  the  Debility  of  the  Executive  Power 
has  favoured  Republican  Sydems. — Reflefiions  on  Republican  Syf. 
teihs  as  connedled  with  France.— Of  Federative  Government.-. 
Moral  Effects  of  the  French  Conftitution. — Why  has  the  National 
Aflembly  been  unable « to  form  a  good  Conftitution? — The  public 
Aflent  to  the  French  Conftitution,  and  the  Inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it. — Inferences  which  may  be  drawn  in  Favour  of  the 
French  Conftitution  from  the  Speech  of  the  King,  delivered  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1790. — Conduft  which  the  National  Aflembly 
ought  to  have  obferved  in  receiving  the  Conftitution.— Concludit? 
Reflection.* 

From  this  table  every  one  muft  obferve,  that  there  are  few 
topics  on  the  fcience  of  government  which  our  author  does  not 
difeufs.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  fhould  have  been  in  fo  bad  a  hu. 
mour ;  for  he  never  leaves  us^  even  for  a  few  pages,  to  forget 
that  he  is  exceedingly  angry;  and  we  confefs  that  we  are  pained 
to  hear  a  man  in  fo  lofty  a  drain  arraign  the  conduft  of  a  whole 
people.  Every  dep  taken  by  the  Condituent  Adembly  appean 
^to  him  to  be  wrong ;  and  he  is  neither  backward  nor  very  deli* 
cate  in  expreffing  his  diflike.  In  M.  Necker*s  eyes  the  M 
conditution  has  no  beauty  nor  excellence ;  it  is  a  mafs  of  blun¬ 
ders  from  beginning  to  end.  If  M.  Necker^s  only  delign  in 
this  publication  was  to  vent  the  feelings  of  his  heart  In  ftronj 
and  forcible  language,  and  to  proclaim  his  fentiments  to  the  dii- 
ferent  nations  of  Europe,  he  may  have  fucceeded  to  his  will; 
but  if  he  had  any  intention  to  benefit  the  French  by  his  obfer^ 
vations,  he  .  has  certainly  mod  egregioufly  midaken  the  war. 
For  the  French  may  with  reafon  complain  that  the  obvious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  book  is  to  convey  a  bad  idea  of  them  to  all  tie 
neighbouring  nations ;  and  that  it  feems  to  be  the  author’s  ab 
rather  to  inful t  than  to  indrudi  them. 

In  every  article  he  draws  a  comparifon  between  the  Frenc 
and  the  Englifh  conditutions;  and  it  is  always  to  the  advanta.’? 
of  the  latter.  Whatever  is  in  the  Eno;lidi  conditution  is  righb 
whatever  is  in  the  French  is  wrong.  For  example:  ourKf* 
tennial  parliaments  have  a  marvellous  beauty  in  his  eyes;  tk| 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  biennial  legiflatures  of  the  Frencti 
and,  what  may  appear  drange  to  the  uninitiated^  he  undertakt 
to  prove  that  a  biennial  legiflatufe  is  much  more  liable  to  br 
bery  and  corruption  than  a  feptennial  one.  'Fhe  King  of 
land’s  prerogative  td  call  a  parliament,  to  prorogue,  and  tod“ 
folve  it  when  he  pleafes,  is  the  great  prefervative,  of  libertf 
while  the  power  of  the  French  legiflative  afiembly  to  meetJ 
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Itated  times,  and  to.anenf>ble  when  they  pleafe,  is  big  w 
moil  dcftrui^vc  confequences  to  the  caufe  of  freedom. 
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not  without  furprife  that  we  perceive  M.  Nccker  fo  little  ac- 
quainted  with  the  real  ftate  of  things  in  England,  He  feems  to 
!  read  Delolme,  and  from  his  treatife  to  have  formed  his 
i  ideas  of  England;  but  he  is  evidently  not  acquainted  with  the 
I  aflual  ftate  of  the  Engliih  government,  and  the  fontiments  of 
I  the  nation.  When  he^  confidently  aflerts,  that  the  inequality  of 

Ir  reprefentatlon  is  borne  .without  any  dilFatisfadlion,  is  it 
ffible  that  he  never  heard  of  the  ftrenuous  and  laudable  ex- 
:ions  of  our  virtuous  minifter,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Rich- 
[)nd,  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  ?  There  arc  many 
her  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  in  which  he  fpeaks  entirely  at 
ndom.  Belides,  becaufe  we  are  right,  it  does  not  therefore 
How  that  the  French  were  wrong.  Two  houfes  may  be  con- 
ufted  on  very  different  plans ;  and  yet  both  be  commodious 
id  agreeable  to  the  perfons  who  inhabit  them.  That  the 
iglim  is  a  glorious  conftitution,  who  v;ill  take  upon  them  to 
ny?  but  it  would  be  prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  every  con* 
tution  differently  modelled  muft  be  bad.  The  Americans 
[Fer  from  the  Englifli  in  many  very  important  points ;  and  yet 
ey  are  as  happy  a  people  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and 
hy  the  French  might  not  have  been  happy  too  with  their  con* 
itution,  had  they  adhered  to  it,  we  cannot  fee. 

M.  Necker  is  exceedingly  difple ‘fed  with  the  French  for  not 
ving  greater  power  and  prerogative  to  the  king,  and  accounts 
l|hat  ftep  the  fource  of  all  their  errors  and  their  woes.  But  here 
1^1.  Necker  and  the  National  Aficmbly  proceed  on  principles 
■  |iametrially  oppofite,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  they  (hould 
■  Igree.  M.  Necker  thinks  the  fovereign  (hould  have  fufficient 
■  fower  to  coerce  the  people  ;  jhe  Affembly  are  advocates  for  the 
■leprefentative  fyftem. 

■  |  Thefe  are  the  two  fyftems  which  at  prefept  divide  the  world. 
Mind  about  which  the  controverfy  is  fo  warm,  and  on  which  the 
^fciode  of  arguing  is  fo  widely  different.  The  one  party  con* 
:»jersthe  people  as  a  blind,  headftrong,  ferocious  apimal,  which 
be  checked  by  fear,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  fight,  and, 
r»hen  neceffary,  by  the  ftroke  of  the  rod  and  the  fword.  Go- 
l^'MFrniTiqnt  it  views  as  placed  over  the  people  to  preferve  them 
;  ■‘*fubje£lion;  and,  in  order  to  fupport  its  power  and  influence, 

whojefome  terror  and  feverity  of  a  ftanding 
‘®ipy.  The  other  party  contends  that  government  i?  not  a 
power  yefted  in  certain  individuals,  and  exercifed  over 
people,  but  a  truft  originating  ip  the  people,  delegated  by 
to  certain  officers  chofen  by  them,  and  conveying  to  them 
as  much  power  as  is  neceffary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
I  and  that  a  good  government  is  fo  evidently  for  the  be- 

of  the  whole  fociety,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  every 
p  M3  individual 
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individual  to  fupport  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  The  fot, 
n^er  is  the  government  of  Spain,  Auftria,  PrulEa,  Ruffia,  arj  | 
old  France;  the  latter  is  the  old  Saxon  government  of  our  an. 
ceftors,  as  it  has  been  delineated  by  our  ableft  writers:  and  in 
modern  times  it  appears  with  confpicuous  luftre  in  the  confti. 
tution  and  government  of  the  American  States.  On  this  mudd 
the  Aflembly  wilhed  to  form  their  new  conftitution.  Jl. 
Necker,  on  the  contrary,  feems  not  to  have  received  into  his 
mind  one  trace  of  the  reprefentative  fyftem,  but  wifhed  to  fee  j  I 
modification  of  the  old  continental  governments  of  Europe.  I 
He  would  have  the  legiflative  authority  checked  and  controileil 
by  the  executive  power,  that  the  government  may  have  a  fufi.l 
cient  degree  of  vigour.  The  AHembly  confidcred  the  repre.| 
fentatives  of  the  people  as  poflefling  the  fupreme  power,  andthcl 
king  as  the  chief  magiftrate,  the  principal  part  of  whole  oiEc?| 
it  was  to  carry  in  execution  its  decrees.  M.  Necker  wodil 
have  the  minds  of  the  people  imprelTed  w’lth  the  idea  that  therel 
is  fomething  awful,  and  venerable,  and  facred,  in  the  nameanjl 
perfon  of  the  monarch ;  the  Afl'embly  is  anxious  to  have  il 
iuch  fentiments  erafed  from  every  heart.  M.  Necker  wcu 
have  mankind  ruled  by  prejudices  and  illufions,  and  dazzid 
with  pomp  and  fplendour  *,  the  Aflembly  ufed  their  utmoft  tb 
deavours  to  banifh  fuch  childilh  ideas,  as  they  called  them;  i: 
profefl'ed  that  it  was  their  determined  plan  to  govern  the  perpk 
of  France  by  reafon,  and  to  form  a  conftitution  which  evu 
man  would  fee  it  was  at  once  both  his  duty  and  his  intereftn 
revere  and  obey.  Ecfides,  they  differ  in  the  extent  of  tht: 
views:  M.  Necker  thinks  only  of  the  race  of  men  in  Franc: 
who  are  now  upon  the  ftage ;  the  Affembly  embraced  in  the 
plans  objedls  unfpeakably  more  extended ;  confidered  themfelvs 
as  legiflators  for  generations  of  men  yet  unborn;  and  ente 
voured  to  form  a  conftitution  which  would  fecure  the  liberty 
and  profperity  of  Frenchmen  from  age  to  age.  With  objesj 
fo  very  different,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  will  differ  in 
fentiments ;  and  it  would  be  neceflary  for  an  age  to  pafs  beioi 
it  could  with  certainty  be  determined  who  is  the  wiw 
politician. 

But  if,  inftead  of  confidering  the  fubjeft  on  this  broad  k" 
vee  change  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  and  afk  what  was  the 
of  government  beft  adapted  to  the  people  of  France  juft 
ripated  from  the  galling  fhackles  of  defpotifm,  and  habiwi^ 
from  infancy  to  the  fevereft  reftraints,  M.  Nccker’s  obler.i 
tions  acquire  new  force  and  beauty,  and  we  heartily  joi^'  ^ 
him  in  very  many  of  his  remarks.  Happy  would  it  havebj 
for  tlie  prefent  generation  of  Frenchmen,  if  the  Affembly*# 
adopted  many  of  the  regulations  propofed  by  M.  Necker.  * 
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it  feems  evident  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  made  but  a  few 
eflential  alterations,  things  would  gradually  return,  by  means  of 
corruption,  into  the  former  channels  of  defpotifm  j  and  the 
fame  work  of  reformation  would  require  to  be  done  over  again, 
and  tlie  political  machine  again  to  be  ftopt  and  taken  to  pieces, 
to  the  great  alarm  and  detriment  of  the  community.  Befides, 
by  a  train  of  ideas  natural  to  the  human  mind,  they  appear  to 
have  thought  that  in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  the  old 
order  of  things  and  form  of  government,  the  liberty  of  France 
would  be  more  effedlually  fecured. 

The  following  quotations  furnifh  a  fpecimen  of  M.  Necker’s 
[political  views.  Speaking  of  a  king  and  nobles,  he  fays, 

<  The  peers  of  the  realm  ferve  as  a  pillar  and  an  efcort  to  the  royal 
Ignity,  as  a  neceffary  round  in  the  ladder  fay  which  we  mount  to  the 
deas  we  ought  to  form,  and  the  ref|>ed  we  ought  to  entertain  for  the 
hiefof  the  date.  The  mind  of  man,  unaflifted  by  the  graduated 
rogre!s,  unprepared,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expreifion,  for  the 
Jea,  will  not  form  to  itfelf  the  notion  of  an  ofEce  that  is  without  an 
qual.  Where  the  diftance  between  the  prince  and  the  people  is  too 
eat,  the  imagination  lofes  itfelf;  where  it  is  too  little,  familiarity 
reeds  contempt.  The  idea  of  a  king  has  fomething  in  it  that  ftartles 
s;  as  long  therefore  as  the  office  is  retained,  we  muft  wrap  it  in  the 
eil  of  public  opinion,  and  cultivate  with  great  affiduity  the  growth 
f  that  opinion. 

\  ‘  It  may  be  afked,  if  nature,  blind  in  her  gifts,  does  not  expofe 
jb  the  fame  dangers  as  other  men,  thofe  who  owe  their  crown  to  the 
fiance  of  birth  ?  I  anfwer,  rarely ;  for  forms  and  dignified  mau¬ 
lers  derive,  in  great  meafure,  from  a  fort  of  confidence  in  the  fitu- 
itionthat  is  held,  and  a  teminerate  defire  to  pleafe;  circumfiances 
herent  in  the  education  of  princes,  and  the  habits  of  exalted  rank, 
^here  is,  moreover,  a  conventional  grandeur  exiting  for  kings,  which 
tweighs  their  adual  weaknefs.  1  know  not  by  what  accident  or 
at  habit  it  is,  that  they  appear  to  us  furrounded  with  a  magic 
ightnefs,  that  makes  it  impoffible  for  us  to  fee  them  as  they  really 
;  and  our  imagination  irrefiftibly  entangled,  is  the  firit  to  bend 

knee  before  the  being  of  its  own  creation.* - Again, 

Refpeft  is  a  difpofition  of  mind  that  Hands  in  need  of  education  ; 
dihe  lies  of  habit  are  equally  neceffary  to  it.  It  is  with  this  fenti- 
nt  as  with  every  other  feeling,  and  there  is  a  fecret  connexion  be¬ 
en  the  deference  we  (hew  to  a  fiiperior,  and  that  which  we  our- 
•es  expert  from  men  placed  below  us  in  the  focial  order.  By  the 
olutc  deftruftion,  therefore,  of  ail  rank,  refpeft  for  the  royal  dig- 
y  being  fupported  by  no  perlbnal  interclb,  by  no  habit  of  opinion, 
Iceafe  to  have  force,  would  no  longer  be  felt,  and  would  (horily 
ar  foreign  to  out  new  manners.  A  monarch,  a  throne,  a  crcjwn, 
have  aftonifh  us  without  exciting  our  veneration,  were  we  led  to 
of  fuch  fuprcmacy  by  no  gradation,  by  no  intermeuiate 
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‘  Either  we  mu  ft  renounce  monarchy,  or  invert  the  monarch  ia 
th<^  fp-endid  attributes  which  conftitute  his  dignity  :  but  this  laftcon, 
dilion  it  is  impcflible  to  fulfil  when  every  kind  of  rank  has  been  anni. 
hilated.  By  way  of  recapitulation,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  there 
can  be  no  liberty  without  public  order,  no  public  order  without  execu- 
live  power,  no  executive  power  in  a  great  kingdom,  without  the  fup, 
port  of  royal  majefly;  and  to  this  majefty  an  intermediate  rank  he. 
tween  the’ throne  and  the  people  is  neceffary.  Thus  the  fyllemof 
equality,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  inftead  of  being  favourable  to 
lib.rty,  in  a  monarchical  government,  appears  to  be  diametrically  the 
niverfc.* 

M.  Necker’s  obje£lion  to  the  frequent  return  of  eledlonto 
and  confequently  to  the  whole  fpirit  of  the  French  con- 
ftitution^  appears  from  the  following  paragraph: 

'  What  unfavourable  confequences  alfo  may  be  apprehended  front 
the  perpetual  circle  of  clafles  and  novitiates  refulting  from  the  too 
frequent  removal  of  legiflators  ?  How  much  time  muft  be  16ft !  Whi 
portion  of  apprenticefhip  muft  be  endured  Ky  the  nation  from  eacli 
fvtccefiive  Affembly  !  How  often  muft  the  mere  ceremony  of  learning 
to  fpell  in  political  fcience  be  repeated  !  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Icgiflaiion  is  not  the  only  bufinefs  of  national  aftemolies;  their  privi¬ 
leges  and  their  propenfities  lead  them  to  break  ground  within  the  en¬ 
trenchments  of  adminiftration  ;  their  committees  divide  the  govern- 
inent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  that  time  they  have  learned  their  bull, 
iiefs,  they  are  obliged  to  give  place  to  their  fucceflbrs,  w  ho  begin  all 
over  again,  and  are  indeed  compelled  to  this  pfocefs  that  they  inaj 
not  lofe  their  way  in  a  Terra  Incognita.  It  is  alfo  a  fault  agaM 
focial  order  to  aflemble  the  people  too  frequently  for  the  purpofe  cf 
dedlions,  and  thus  continually  to  revive  in  them  the  confcioiifnefsci 
their  ftrength.  ‘  What,  are  not  the  people  our  fbvereign,  our  mafir, 
and  can  we  have  too  many  opportunities  of  knowing  their  w'ill  r’  Suc? 
is  the  obje6lion  which  men  who  hope  to  govern  tnis  mafter  willr:' 
fail  to  repeat;  who  mean  to  inveigle  it  by  fervile  flattery  in  orders* 
cftablifti  their  own  tyrannical  authority.  I  leave  them  to  their  coc 
fciences;  it  would  be  difg raceful  to  contend  with  the  hypocrifye- 
fuch  char  afters.*. 

His  fentiments  of  the  refuk  of  the  labours  of-  the  ConftituerH 
Aflcmbly  M.  Necker  thus  exprefles:  B 

'  What  a  magnificent  fpcftacle  would  not  France  have  exInbii^Jl! 
if  her  inhabitants,  already  diftlnguilhed  in  Europe  for  genius,  talt^ 
induftry,  literature,  fociability,  courage,  and  military  ardour, 
added  to  thefe  predominant  attributes  that  vigour  and  {lability® 
principle  which  fpring  out  of  a  free  government ;  that  general  d 
ruination  of  knowledge,  the  neceflary  refult  of  the  people’s 
pating  in  the  inftuution  of  laws  ;  that  elcyation  of  thought,  thatd# 
nity  of  charafter,  formed  amidft  great  and  intcrefting  events.^  *1 
realife  this  pifture  we  have  only  to  join  to  the  brilliant  qualiti-^ 
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French  nation,  all  that  is  mod  excellent  in  the  free  charaflcr  of 
the  Engiilh ;  and  It  is  impoffible  for  the  imagination  to  go  farther 
without  being  bewildered.  I’his  mixture  of  the  focial  fpirit,  and  the 
jnorul  and  political  genius  of  two  people,  who  had  each,  in  different 
^ays,  arrived  at  celebrity  and  glory,  would  each  have  conftitgted  9 
beautiful  affociation.  Alas !  it  was  my  delightful  reverie,  it  was  my 
fecret  hope ;  but  I  have  feen  the  fplendid  vifion  efcape  ;  1  have  feen 
I  jjiy  fond  expedlation  blafted.  Our  legiflators  have  rejedled  a  per* 

I  fcdion,  a  felicity  to  which  we  might  reafonably  have  afpired;  they 
I  have  thrown  all  fentiroents  and  all  principles  into  confufion ;  they 
I  aimed  at  a  liberty  that  had  no  model,  and  they  have  produced  a  difl 
I  order  that  has  no  example;  they  have  conftrudlcd  a  fyilem  of  go- 
§  vernmentin  which  all  is  declamatory  and  exaggerated;  and  they  had 
i  DO  method  of  raifing  themfclves  to  its  level,  but  that  of  turgidity  and 
I  cmphalis;  they  have  imported  virtues  from  Sparta  and  from  Rome; 

■  they  have  canvafTed  and  talked  them  all ;  but  not  one  of  them  could 
R  fuit -either  the  men  or  the  fituation.  In  fine,  after  having  drawn  up  a 
H  philofophical  conlHtution,  which  as  it  outran  all  realities,  fet  confu* 
I  tation  at  defiance,  they  haye  commanded  the  nature  of  things  to  con* 
I  form  to  it ;  manners  to  obey,  opinions  to  fgbmit,  and  reafon  to  fur* 
I  render ;  like  other  Herefiarchs,  they  have  diftributed  virtue  and  vice, 

■  merit  and  demerit,  according  to  the  opinion  that  was  entertained 
I  of  their  doflrine ;  and  the  Mahomets  perpetually  cried  out,  long  be- 
I  fore  their  Saids  had  learned  the  leffon,  Conjlitution,  Profferity  tQ 
M  Xh  Confiitution,  Nothing  but  the  Conjiitutlon. 

H  «  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  extirpate,  under  the  name  of  pre- 
Hjudiccs,  all  ideas  that  threatened  to  refill,  in  any  refpedl,  the  uni- 
Hverfal  innovation.  In  the  very  firll  in  fiance  they  laughed  at  honour, 
Htreated  it  as  an  old  wife’s  tale,  that  could  not  flourifh,  nay,  that 
Hcould  nqt  exift,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civic  virtues.  It  would 
Hhave  been  well  to  have  tried jhefe  virtues,  to  have  given  them  a  fair 
Band  calm  experiment,  fjefpre  they  undertook  to  difarm  and  extinguifli 
HaYeniiment,  the  delicacy  of  which  has  often  fupplied  the  defedts  of 
Rpinoral  truth,  the  energy  of  which  has  produced  the  fublimeft  virtues ; 
na  lentiment  that  lb  well  accorded  with  the  French  charadlcr,  and  dif- 
®)layed  itfelf  in  every  page  of  their  hiftory.  Virtue  is  not  in  the  na- 
Kure  of  a  tontine  fiock ;  one  does  not  gain  by  the  extindlion  of  its  ri^ 
llvals:  honour,  brilliant  and  illuftrioiis,  honour,  the  parent  of  innu- 
..ftaerable  afts  of  heroifm,  deferved  to  be  treated  with  a  jufter  refpeft  ; 

“  Mnd  a  republic,  yet  in  the  egg,  had  no  right  to  employ  againll  it  the 
Higours  of  the  ofiracifm. 

‘  We  have  not  too  many  props  to  our  moral  fyftem.  Honour  is  a 
;;f;®?ceffary  fupport  to  probity;  modefty  to  chaftity;  politcricfs  to  be-, 
fifcevolcnce;  and  never  has  it  before  been  attempted,  under  any  gp- 
y  ^0  bring  into  diferedit  the  afiifiant  virtues :  bgt  fuch  is  the 

difW^odnefs  of  our  new  political  in ftrudlors,  that  they  believe  in  their  ^ 
the  whple  world  is  to  be  governed  by  liberty  and  equality.* 

•  M.  Necker  is  the  Burke  of  France.  Wc  do  not  rccolletSl  to 
met  with  two  men  more  Timilar  in  their  ideas  and 
ij  difpofitions. 
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difpofitions.  Both  entertain  a  very  good  opinion  of  themfclves; 
they  have  fimilar  ideas  of  government;  both  infinuate,  nay,  by 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  men  muft  be  ruled  by  force  and  fraud, 
and  deluded  by  fplendour  and  (how.  Both  feem  to  have  moved 
in  their  political  courfe  but  a  very  little  way  from  the  horrid 
regions  of  deipotifm.  Both  are  ready  to  conlidcr  themfelves  as 
the  infallible  oracles  of  truth,  to  which  all  ought  to  llften  with 
deference;  and  both  write  with  a  petulance,  an  irritation,  and 
an  abufe  of  thofe  who  differ  from  them  which  will  not  recom. 
mend  them  to  the  qandid  and  impartial  reader.  In  fliori,  the 
great  crime  of  the  French  was,  that  they  did  not  retain  M. 
Necker  as  the  oracle  of  the  nation,  who  was  to  decide,  in 
every  inftance,  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  to  fay 
to  them  at  his  pleafure,  ^  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  and  no 
‘  farther.* 


Art.  V.  The  Hi/lory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Somerf(t\ 
colleSied  front  anihentic  Records^  and  an  actual  Survey  made  tj 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Rack ;  adorned  with  a  Map  of  the  Countj^ 
and  Engravings  of  Roman  and  other  Rellques^  Town^Seois^ 
Eathsy  ChurcheSy  and  Gentlemen^ s  Seats.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Collinfony  F.  A.  S.  Vicar  of  Long^AfHony  Curate  of  Filtony  alia 
JVhitckiirchy  in  the  County  of  Somerfety  and  Vicar  of  Clanjieliy 
in  the  County  of  Oxford.  4to.  3  vols.  3I.  boards. 
Cruttwell,  Bath.  1792. 


^^HAT  provincial  hiftories  are  favoured  with  the  warmed 
patronage  in  a  philofophical  age,  when  the  minutiae  of  /c- 
pographical  rek2iTch,(hou\d  feem  trivial  to  the  eye  of  faftidious 
refinement ;  when  the  tranfmijfion  of  landed  property  fhoulJ  ap¬ 
pear  an  uninterefting  fubjeft  amidft  the  pride  of  commercial 
wealth  ;  when  genealogies  fhould  have  the  femblance  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  oftentation  to  the  many,  who,  though  not  levellers,  yet 
deride  the  pretenfions  of  family — this  is  a  circumftance  which 
rather  excites  our  furprife,  but  for  which  we  fhall  not  attempt 
to  account,  as  it  probably  originates  in  the  capricious  humour 
of  the  day.  Yet  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  ‘work  before  us 
may  well  juftify  this  fafhionable  prediledlion  for  the  hiftories  of 
counties.  Mr.  Collinfon  has  planned  and  executed  his  hiftory 
with  admirable  (kill.  Regular  in  the  diftribution  of  his  rrate- 
rials,  concife  in  his  narratives,  clear  in  his  deferiptions,  per- 
fpicuous  in  his  ftyle,  and  neat  in  his  language,  he  has  the  art  oi 
recommending  to  attention  every  fubjeft  which  he  treats,  in  the 
varied  characters  of  the  naturalj/ly  the  anti  quart  an^  the  tot:- 
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fraphefj  the  biographer^  and  the  genealogijl.  To  prove  our 
alTertions,  we  fhall  endeavour,  in  a  future  number,  to  illuftrate 
thefe  charaflers  by  extrads  •,  fhortly  noticing,  for  the  prefent, 
the  contents  of  this  elegant  produftion.  "I  he  work  is  infcribed, 
bvpermiffion,  to  his  Majefty  King  George  the  Third.  In  his 
preface  the  author  makes  many  iult  remarks  on  county  hiftories 
in  general;  and  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  ‘  his  deceafed 
fiiend  and  coadjuior,  Mr.  Edmund  Rack  (of  whom  we  have* 
i  fnemoirs*  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  the  writer  of  the  De* 
vonfhire  Hilrory),  and  to  Earl  Bathurft,  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
the  Bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Copleftone  Warre  Bampfylde, 
Hugh  and  John  Acland,  Efqrs,  Mrs.  Mallet,  Sir  John  Hugh 
Smyth,  Bart.  James  Barnard,  Robert  Bryant,  Dennis  Rolle, 
J.  Berkeley  Borland,  Paul  Methuen,  Efqrs;  Mr.  Planta  and 
Mr.  Ayfcoiigh ;  Richard  Gough,  of  Enfield,  Craven  Ord, 
William  Bray,  and  Edmund  Turner,  Efqrs;  Dodtors  Har- 
‘  rlngton  and  Falconer,  and  Mr.  Sole,  apothecary  at  Bath; 
t  Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  Warden  of  Wadham,  Rev.  George  Beaver, 
Richard  Paget,  M.D.  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Claverton,  Rev. 
Mr.Wylde,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Crocker,  and  to  feveral  other 
‘  learned  and  ingenious  contributors.’ — In  the  introdu^ion  we 
are  prefented  wi  ih  deferiptions  of  the  general  form  of  the  county, 
sof  its  rivers,  mountains,  forefts,  minerals,  vegetables,  birds; 
fwith  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  hiftory;  with  lifts  of  re- 
;|prefc:it.itives  and  iheriffs,  of  nobility  and  gentry,  in  the  reign  of 
IHenry  the  Seventl^  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  with  an  account  of  tem- 
loral  and  ecclefiaftical  divifions  ;  and  with  the  Domefday- Boole 
or  Someifet,  accompanied  by  an  index  comparing  the  ancient 
nJ  modern  names  of  pla^s. — opens  with  the  city 
f  Bath ;  and  there  follows  an  account  of  every  parifti,  ranged 
phabetically  in  the  feveral  hundreds. 

7'he  plates  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Bonnor,  of  Gloucefter ; . 
nd  they  are  finiftied  in  a  ftyle  of  fuperior  elegance.  This  in- 
enious  artift  (if  we  are  not  mifinformed)  is  employed  as  the 
|ngraver  for  Mr.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of  Devonlhire* 
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Art.  VL  yf  Treatife  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica ;  with  fotne  Ot. 
fervations  on  the  Intermitting  Fever  of  America  y  and  an  Ap. 
pendixy  containing  fome  Hints  on  the  Ad  cans  of  preferving  the 
Health  of  Soldiers  tn  Hot  Climates.  By  Robert  Jackfony  ILB, 
pp.  539.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards.  Murray.  London,  1791, 

^T^WO  treatifes  have  lately  been  publlflied  on  the  difeafes  of 
*■*  the  Weft  Indies,  by  DoAors  Hunter  and  Mofeley,  who 
differ  not  more  from  the  praftice  formerly  recommended  by 
Hillary,  than  with  regard  to  that  of  each  other.  Amidft  fuch 
a  diverfity  of  fentiments,  we  entertained  a  wifli  that  fome  other 
judicious  phyfician,  acquainted  with  the  difeafes  of  that  climate, 
would  favour  the  public  with  his  obfervations,  and  contribute 
by  his  authority  towards  determining  a  queftion,  concerning 
which  the  minds  of  medical  readers  are  hitherto  varioufly  di¬ 
vided.  The  writer  now  before  us  is  exa£lly  one  of  the  cha- 
ra6lcr  we  defired  ;  but  fo  far  from  joining  in  opinion  with  any 
of  his  prcdeceffors,  he  likewife  differs  equally  from  them  all. 

It  is  obfervablc,  that  the  contrariety  of  thofe  authors  is  not 
more  evident  in  fpeculative  and  practical  doctrines,  than  in  the 
ftatcment  of  fails ;  a  remark  which,  though  it  may  increafe  our 
furprife,  ferves  to  fuggeft  an  idea,  that,  in  different  fituations, 
they  may  all  have  a  claim  to  the  credit  and  attention  of  the 
public.  The  various  circumftances  of  places  and  feafons,  it  is 
well  known,  muft  greatly  affeil  the  modification  of  particular 
difeafes;  and  to  this  we  may  juftly  impute  that  difference  of 
reprefentation,  which  would  be  irreconcileable  with  belief  upon 
any  other  principle  of  inquiry.  It  is  poflible,  therefore,  that, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  pradlice  of  Dr.  Hunter,  in  others  that  of 
Dr.  Mofeley,  and  in  others  again  that  of  Dr.Jackfon,  may 
prove  particularly  fuccefsful ;  though  we  muft  acknowledge  we 
arc  ftrongly  inclined,  from  the  attentive  obfervation  he  has 
exerted,  to  adopt,  in  moft  cafes,  the  authority  of  the  judicious, 
and  apparently  faithful,  writer  of  the:  treatife  now  under  cor.- 
fideration. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  obfervations  contained  in  this 
work  were  made  during  the  time  the  author  lived  in  Jamaicii, 
pr  while  he  attended  fon\e  part  of  the  army  in  America.  The 
materials  were  colledled  between  the  years  1774  and  1782 ;  but 
fmee  that  time  the  author  appears  to  have  greatly  increafed  the 
itores  of  his  medical  refearches,  by  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  concerning  whofe  doftrincs  he  makes  many  pertinent 
remarks. 

From  the  confideration  of  the  general  character  of  the  re¬ 
mitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  the  author  paffes  to  an  inquiry 
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refpeSing  critical  days  in  fevers ;  and  he  endeavours  to  confirm, 
by  obfervations  made  in  his  own  practice,  the  reality  of  the  doc^ 
trine  maintained  by  the  Greek  phyficians  on  this  fubjeft.  HlS 
remarks  being  too  numerous  for  a  brief  detail,  we  fhall  only 
fubmit  to  our  readers  the  paragraph  with  which  he  concludes : 

<  Thofe  authors,  who,  fince  the  time  of  Afclepiades,  have  denied 

ithc  power  of  critical  days  in  fevers,  are  numerous;  and  many  of 
them  poflefs  confiderable  authority  in  the  medical  world.  Their  opi¬ 
nions,  however,  cannot  be  confidered  as  of  great  influence  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  though  they  may  aflert,  that  they  never  have  obferved 
the  pre-eminence  of  any  particular  days  in  terminating  febrile  dif^ 
cafes;  fuch  an  aflfertion  means  but  little ;  unlefs  its  author  convinces 
us  that  he  has  adopted  a  method  of  inveftigation  by  which  thofe  re¬ 
gular  movements,  if  they  adlually  cxifled,  could  not  fail  to  be  dif- 
covered.  Truth,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  can  only  be  known  from  mi- 
d  rute  and  careful  obfervation ;  but  a  train  of  minute  obfervation  is 
"  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  bufy  phyfician ;  and  one  who  is  little 
employed,  has  not  fufficient  materials  in  his  praftice  to  engage  his 
attention  to  a  continued  purfuit,  I  confider  it  as  my  own  good  for¬ 
tune,  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two  extremes  of  idlenefs  and 
too  much  bufinefs.  ,  In  the  country  where  I  refided  for  fome  time, 
the  movements  of  nature  were  generally  fo  diftinft,  as  to  be  obferved 
^without  much  difficulty;  my  praftice  like  wife  was  fufficient  to  em- 
1  ploy  my  mind,  and  not  more  than  it  could  comprehend  eafily ;  fo 
^ that  I  had  fufficient  leifure  to  write  down,  and  to  digeil  the  obferva- 
■pions  ^hich  I  have  related  above.  They  afford,  if  1  miftake  nor, 
Mfome  fafts  which  are  precife  and  pointed ;  and  which  fuperfede  a 
Hl^multitude  of  arguments.  1  will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  they  remove 
Ifekll  the  myllery  from  this  dark  fubjeft;  but  I  cannot  help  flattering 
Miinyfelf  that  they  point  out  a  road  by  which  we  may  continue  our  in- 
.  P  jvelfigations  with  fuccefs.  The  fubjefl  of  critical  days  is  of  fuch  im- 
^T^ortance  as  to  demand  every  attention.  A  knowledge  of  it  gives 
^Credibility  to  our  art ;  whilft  ignorance  in  this  refped  is  the  fource  of 
Bf  erpetual  miftake  and  difappointment.  There  are  many  phyficians 
s  the  prefent  day  who  treat  the  idea  of  critical  days  with  ridicule ; 

5,  ®ut  their  affertions  only  afford  an  argument  of  their  own  precipitancy^ 
•-  ftnd  fuperficial  obfervation.  The  man  in  reality  who  pretends  to  cure 
|p  fever,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  critical  periods  of  nature,  is  not 
prefumptuous  than  the  mariner  who  undertakes  to  conduft  a 
through  the  ocean  without  being  inflruited  in  the  manner  of 
he  courl'e/ 

K  author  next  treats  of  the  general  remote  caufes  of  In- 
he  permitting  and  remitting  fevers;  in  the  profecution  of  which 
he  diffents  from  fome  of  the  opinions  of  Sir  Tohrt 
lent  tingle.  The  latter  maintains,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  lakcs^ 
Br  river?,  with  a  mixture  of  fait  water,  is  often  highly  unhealth- 
re-fci.  Dr.Jackfoh  pretends  not  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  remark  j 
airy  But  he  affirms  that  fuch  a  fituation  is  feidom  more  unhealthy 
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than  where  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  perfedly  unmixed.  In 
firmation  of  this  remark,  he  cites  the  example  of  Savanna  1^ 
Mar  in  Jamaica,  and  the  numerous  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Carolinas;  where  fea  and  river- water  are  often  blended  together 
in  various  proportions;  and  to  thefe,  he  obferves,  might  be 
added,  the  more  particular  evidence  of  the  relative  healthinsli 
of  the  banks  of  rivers.  He  informs  us  that,  lo  far  as  he  has 
obferved,  the  ufual  endemic  w^as  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  formij. 
able  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  after  their  waters  becanic  mixed 
with  thofe  of  the  fea,  than  before  this  happened ;  unlefs  the  cir. 
cumftances  were  in  other  refpefts  more  favourable  for  the  pro. 
dudtion  of  the  difeafe.  Hence  he  concludes,  there  isbutlitJe 
reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  there  actually  exifts  any  degree  cf 
mixture  of  fait  with  freth  water,  at  leaft  of  running  water,  whici 
actually  heightens  the  noxious  quality  of  the  exhalation. 

Another  opinion  entertained  by  the  fame  celebrated  writerj 
on  a  fubjeft  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  encamp, 
ihent  of  troops,  is  combated  by  the  prefent  author  in  the  fol- 
lowing  extradl ; 


*  From  an  Idea  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  all  things  ti’ 

O  I 

inoft  effential  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  Sir  John  Pringle  enjoins, 
in  a  very  pofitive  manner,  not  only  that  open  ground,  but  that 
banks  of  large  rivers,  ftiould  be  chofen,  in  preference  to  other  firj- 
aiions,  for  tlie  encampment  of  troops.  This  author’s  opportumiicjB 
of  information  were  good ;  his  opinion  has  therefore  gained  weigin, 
and  his  advice,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  often  fatally  followed.  liB 
would  be  no  difficult  tafk  to  produce  teftimonies,  from  both  ancicuB 
and  modern  hiilory>  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  thofe  fituations  whiew 
Sir  John  Pringle  has  thought  proper  to  recommend  j  but  at  prefal 
I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  that  which  has  more  immediately  fallen  u:* 
der  my  own  obfervation.  The  infiance  I  fliall  mention  is  onlyi* 
Angle  one;  but  it  proves  fo  clearly  the  danger  of  encamping  on 
banks  of  frefli-water  rivers,  as  to  render  all  others  fuperfltious.  h 
June  1780,  the  firft  battalion  of  the  71ft  regiment  was  detached^ 
the  Chcraws,  where  it  encamped  on  open  ground,  within  five  hd 
dred  paces  of  the  river  Pedee.  The  people  of  the  country,  (aug; 
by  experience,  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  drawing  back  the  encamw 
xnent  into  what  is  called  the  Pine-barren,  affigning  as  the  caufe  ef 
their  advice,  that  the  diftance,  as  well  as  the  cover  of  the  wood, 
be  a  fecurity  againft  the  damps  of  the  river,  which  were  obferved 
be  extremely  noxious  in  that  climate.  A  pofition  in  wood,  acre®' 
on  all  fides,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  military;  fo  that  no 
ation  was  made.  The  other  battalion  of  the  regiment  joined  in  Ju» 
It  arrived  in  perfeft  health,  and  encamped  likewife  on  open  grour?^® 
but  ftill  nearer  the  river,.  In  a  fortnight  the  intermitting  fever  beg« 
to  make  its  appearance ;  and,  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  moie 
two  thirds  of  the  men  were  ill;  whilll  fcarcely  one  of  the  officers 
efcaped.  The  officers,  it  mull  be  remarked,  encamped  in  the  rtp 
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the  men,  and  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  coarfc 
of  which  was  uncommonly  flow  at  this  place ;  while  its  banks,  though 
hieh,  were  oozy  and  foul.  There  are  few  inftances  on  record,  per- 
I  haps!  where  a  degree  of  ficknefs,  greater  than  the  prefent,  has  been 
obferved  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of  time.  The  firft  battalion,  however, 
did  not  fuffer  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  ground  of  encampment 
was  not  only  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  river;  but  being  alfo 
j  pcarcr  to  a  wood,  many  of  thofe,  who  were  not  confined  by  their  duty 
to  a  particular  fpot,  found  a  convenient  (helter  in  its  (hade  from  the 
t  powerful  heat  of  the  fun.  Thefe,  1  mud  not  omit  to  mention,  were 
I  the  lead  fickly  of  the  whole  encampment.  The  above  is  an  impor- 
*tant  faft.  It  proves  clearly,  that  no  ideal  circulation  of  air  can 
counterbalance  the  noxious  exhalations  from  rivers ;  and  it  fikewife 
affords  a  prefumptlon,  that  in  (lead  of  danger  there  is  fafety  in  the 
(belter  of  wood.  But  with  regard  to  this,  no  abfolute  rule  can  be 
given.  It  muft  generally  be  decided  by  local  circumftances,  whether 
wood  or  open  ground  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  encampment  of 
troops.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  are  many  reafons  to  induce 
IS  to  believe,  that  as  an  encampment  is  not  only  more  military  in  the 
K)dy  of  a  wood,  than  in  open  ground  furrounded  by  woods ;  fo  it  is 
ikewife  more  fafe  with  refpe&  to  health ;  particularly  if  within  the 
each  of  effluvia  from  fwamps  or  riveis.  The  reafon  which  offers  is 
bvious.  The  wood  not  only  flops  the  progrefs  of  noxious  vapours 
arqed  from  a  diftance,  but  it  alfo  covers  the  earth  from  the  imme- 
late  aftion  of  the  fun,  the  powerful  caufe  of  exhalation ;  in  doing 
_.hlch,  it  perhaps  does  more  than  counterbalance  the  lefs  free  circu- 
»iionofair,  or  the  greater  dampnefs  of  the  ground.^  Kut  left  the 
^■uihority  I  have  mentioned  fhould  not  be  thought  fufficient,  the  opi- 
^Kon  receives  farther  confirmation  from  the  teftimony  of  the  ancients* 
^^Hidories  abound  with  examples  of  dcllrudlive  epidemics  which  have 
^|KlloWed  the  cutting  .down  ^  groves  jwhich  covered  moraffes,  or 
‘Bhicti  intercepted  the  progrefs  of  marfh  exhalation.  America  alfo 
daily  in  fiances  of  a  fimilar  truth.  In  this  country  the  un- 
'  ®alihinefs  of  a  place  is  often  obvioufly  increafed  by  cutting  down  the 
^■bds  of  the  neighbouring  fwamps ;  hence  no  rule  is  more  liable  to 
‘Wceptions,  than  that  which  has  been  fo  generally  enforced,  viz.  that 
•faring  a  country  of  its  woods  invariably  renders  it  healthy;  unlefs 
grounds  be  drained  and  cultivated  as  well  as  cleared,  the  efteft  is 
to  be  the  reverfe.* 

JiThe  influence  of  the  moon  on  fevers  is  a  doftrine  hitherto 
^•|‘mither  Unequivocally  proved  nor  generally  admitted ;  but  our 
^^®thor  adduces  fonie  obfervations  which  tend  ftrongly  to  evince, 
1  the  approach  to  the  new  and  full  moon  appears  to  be  con- 
with  the  invafion  and  relapfc  of  fevers  in  a  very  re- 
Q^tyi®r!cable  manner  2 

beg*  When  I  arrived  in  Jamaica,*  fays  he,  *  in  the  year  1 774,  I  had 
^  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  fevers  than  what 

jtumad  from  a  curfery  reading  of  Dr.  Lindas  diftercation.  I 
“  remember 


,  •  ••  I  •* 
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rcmeiribcr,  however,,  to  have  mcmioned  the  arcamftance  to  feverj 
praAitiohei^  who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  iffand.  As  I  conceivAl 
there  was  a  fimilarity  between  the  cliiiiates  of  Jamaica  and  Beng^, 
1  thought  it  not  improbable  that  fome  of  the  praeiicioners  of  the 
country  in  which  I  tnen  was,  might  fupply  me  with  fatisfaftory  ia. 
formation  on  the  fubj^ft.  There  were  none  of  them,  however,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  ever  obferved  any  connexion  betwcei 
the  moon  and  febrile  difeafes ;  neither  were  there  many  of  theai, 
who  feemed  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  its  evidence.  Twelve  montij 
or  more  elapfed  without  niy  having  paid  any  further  regard  to  the 
faft,  when  an  accidental  rclapfe  of  fever,  h'appfenin^  near  the  time 
of  full  moon,  recalled  Dr.  Lind’s  obfervation  to  my  memory,  t 
likewife  brought  to  mind  a  c'ifcuniftance  which  till  then  1  had  over¬ 
looked.  1  had  feen  frequently,  though  without  attending  toitpr- 
ticularly,  that  three  or  four  of  the  foldiers  of  a  company  of  the  634 
regiment,  who  were  quartered  at  Savanna  la  Mar,  and  of  whonil 
had  the  care,  were  attacked  with  fever  on  the  fame  day ;  wbilib 
feldom  happened  that  any  other  febrile  illhefs  made  its  appearance  k 
the  garrifon  for  the  enfuing  fortnight.  This  having  been  obfov 
•oftener  than  once,  at  the  time  the  moon  was  near  full,  a  hint  fii| 

f;eftcd  itfelf,  that  the  caufe,  .which  was  faid  to  influence  relapfes 
ndia,  might  here  have  an  elFedl  on  the  original  invafion.  But 
order  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  this  conje6lure,  which  I  confidercd 
a  matter  of  fome  importance,  I  provided  myfelf  with  thealmae" 
of  the  year  1776,  and  marked,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  it,  the  pru 
date  of  attack  of  all  thofe  fevers  which  came  under  my  care, 
looking  over  thofe  memoranda  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  found  I  li 
put  down  thirty  cafes  of  proper  remitting  fever,  the  invafion 
twenty-eight  of  which  was  on  one  or  other  of  the  feven  days  im 
diately  preceding  new  or  full  moon;  that  is,  in  the  fecond  and  1» 

Jiuarters.  The  fame  plan  of  obfervation  was  continued  through 
ollowing  year,  and  the  refult,  though  not  exaftly.  the  fame,  ^ 
limilar.  Of  twenty-eight  cafes,  which  were  found  in  the  almsfi 
twenty-two  were  in  the  periods  above  mentioned  j  that  is,  in  the 
cond  and  lad  quarters  of  the  moon.  It  deferves,  however,  to  be 
marked,  that  three  of  thofe  fix  cafes  which  were  not  in  the  com 
period  of  invafion  happened  aflually  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  af< 
nours  after  the  change  had  taken  place.  But  befides  thofe  cafe 
proper  remitting  fever  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  were 
found  in  the  almanac  many  days  fevers  and  flight  feverifh  difcrc* 
the  invafion  of  the  greateft  number  of  which  was  likewife  io® 
vfual  period.’  L 

The  next  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  proxIma^^W 
of  fever,  concerning  which  various  opinions  are  entertains® 
medical  writers.  The  one  which  prevails  moft  at  prefc» 
that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  conneds  it  fyftematically  with  wfij® 
fuppofes  to  be  the  remote  caufe  of  fevers..  To  medical  reyl 
it  is  unncceflary  to  recapitulate  tHe  dloftrlne  of  a’  Vvritef 
works  arc  fo  generally  well  kaown^  ,  Dr.  jackfon  eiidcavwe 
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prove,  from  fadts  within  his  own  obfcrvation,  that  fpafm  and 
S  jesfiion  are  not  the  necefl'ary  cohfequences  of  the  application  of 
I  Irbilitating  caufes,  either  common  or  febrile  ;  and  he  concludes 
its  inquiry  on  this  fubjedf  with  the  following  remarks  refpecling 
t  theor/now  mentioncnl :  "  ^  " 

I  «  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  acknowledged  to  be  great;  the 
tins  and  labour  which  he  has  bellowed  in  completing  his  favourite 
Lflrinc  appear  likewife  to  be  cbnfiderable;  yet  I  cannot  help  re- 
ijgHrking,  that  its  defedts  are  ihll  fo  obvious,  that  we  are  un- 
obliged  to  be  fitislied  with  one  of  thefc  conclufions,  viz. 
Jekhcr  that  the  debility,  which  is  fiippbfed  to  be  the  caufe  of  fever,  is 
peculiar  but  unknown  kind ;  that  it  ceafes  to  afl,  or  changes  its 
of  adicn  from  an  accidental  ca’ufc,  or  from  foniething  in  its 
nature;  or  that  a  readion  arifes  in  the  fyftem,  from  a  principle 
^confeioufnefs  of  the  dellrudlive  tendency  of  this  debilitating  power, 
^is  not  confonant  with  the  common  laws  of  the  animal  economy  that 
r^aion  ihould  arife  in  that  part  of  the  fyftem  where  the  debilitating 
itfuence  has  been  primarily  and  principally  exerted.  Suppofitions 
of  this  liatiire  are  only  fuoterfuges,  and  no  more  in  reality  than 
oyllcrious  ways  of  acknowledging  ignorance.* 

Ijr  author  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  general  hiftory  of 
!ver  of  Jamaica,  with  its  various  appearances,  its  prognoftic, 
ifference  between  a  crifis  and  fimple  remiffion,  the  general 
of  fever,  and  the  particular  cure  of  the  fever  of  Jamaica, 
[ifprms  us,  that  in  this  fever  evacuations  were  ufually  em-* 
d  as  the  means  of  procuring  remiffion,  where  the  inflam- 
ry  diathefis  prevailed  in  excefs  ;  that  they  were  proper  for 
noftpart;  and  that  they  feldom  failed  of  producing  the 
Bleeding  -was  frequ^tly  neceff^iry,  and  generally  of 
:c;  but  its  efficacy  was  often  increased  by  particular  modes 
anagement.  Forinftance:  the  relaxation  of  fpafms,  and 
val  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  more  certainly  followed 
ing,  if  the  blood  was  drawn  from  a  large  orifice ;  if  the 
It  was  placed  in  an  ereft  potture  during  the  operation ;  and 
certainly  ftill,  if  the  lower  extremities  were  at  the  fame 
immerfed  in  warm  water.  When  bleeding  had  been  pre- 
and  repeated  according  to  circumftances  and  the  urgency 
'  cafe,  it  was  then  cuilomary  to  open  the  body  freely  :  for 
^  purpofe  Dr.  Jackfon  has  not  found  any  thing  anfwer 
r  than  a  thin  folution  of  Glauber  or  Epfom  falts,  with  a 
portion  of  emetic  tartar.  Where  the  circumftances  of 
atient  admitted  not  the  ufe  of  this  laxative,  or  where  it 
t  not  be  proper  to  carry  it  to  a  fufficient  length,  benefit 
l^rived  from  a  powder,  compofed  of  nitre,  camphire,  emetic 
'y  and  opium,  given  in  pretty  large  dofes,  and  repeated 
^^dy.  Remiffion,  at  leaft  a  great  abatement  in  the  vio- 
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Icncc  of  fymptonns,  was  generally  the  confequencc  of  this 
of  treatment  j  particularly  if  aflifted  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors,  by  warm  bathing,  and  by  large  clyjmata  of 
fimple  water.  Blifters,  in  cafes  of  local  afFeSion,  were  not 
negle£fcd ;  and  our  author  bears  teftimony  to  their  efficacy, 
even  where  there  prevailed  an  excefs  of  the  general  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathcfis.  We  meet  with  much  judicious  obfervation  in 
the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  fucceeding  account 
of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  intermitting  fever  of  America, 

Thcfe  are  followed  by  a  general  review  of  the  pradtice  of 
preceding  authors  in  febrile  difeafes ;  where,  among  other  im. 
portant  obfervations.  Dr.  Jackfon  declares  himfelf  convinced, 
from  experience,  of  the  utility  of  geftation  or  travelling,  in  the 
ardent  bilious  fever. 

..  Of  the  hints  in  the  appendix,  relative  to  the  means  of  prc. 
ferving  the  health  of  foldiers  in  hot  climates,  it  is  fufficientto 
fay,  that  they  are  highly  judicious ;  and,  though  not  in  general 
fopported  by  numerous  obfervations,  are  at  leaft  founded  on  fuck 
as  juftify.the  conclufions  drawn  by  the  author. 

Subjoined  to  the  work  is  a  number  of  notes,  occupying  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages;  in  which  we  meet  not  only  with 
practical  obfervations,  but  many  proofs  of  the  author’s  ae* 
quaincance.with  .the  writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians.  On 
the  whole,  this  treatife  is  entitled  to  great,  commendation,  ani 
merits  indifputably  the  attention  of  every  medical  reader. 


Art.  VII.  yf  Tour  through  Germany.  Containing  Ml  Dim* 
thus  for  travelling  in  that  int  ere  fling  Country ;  with  Ghfervatk^i 
•  on  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  Policy  of  the  different  StaUi\ 
very  particular  Deferiptions  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berk^ 
and  Cohlentz  and  Mentz ;  with  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine^ 
prefent  Theatre  of  kVar.  Illujirated  by  a  Charts  with  the 
coloured,  pp.  390.  8vo.  68.  boards.  -Kearfleys.  Lon< 
don,  1 793. 

'T^HIS  work,  wc  are  told,  was  firft  fuggefted  to  the  authd 
by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  requefted  thi 
rile  former  would  lay  down  for  him  feme  directions  for  travellii 
through  Germany.  In  complying  wdth  the  propofal,  the 
thor  found  the  labour  fwell  upon  his  hands;  and  in  confultin 
the  various  WTiters  who  have  publifhed  their  tours  through  th 
part  of  Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  his  own  remark 
which  he  had  made  in  a  journey  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hi 
nover,  in  the  year  1786,  and  to  Coblentz  in  1792,  he  detf 
mined  to  collect  the  whole  intelligence  in  one -  point,  and 
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ItentiiT  to  the  public.  The  works  of  which  he  acknowledges 
to  have  availed  himfelf  are,  the  Views  on  the  Rhine — Tour  of 
Dr.  Burney— ^Travels  of  Mrs.  Piozzi — Letters  of  Dr.  Moore, 
and  thofe  of  Baron  Rielbeck. 

The  author  informs  his  readers,  that  the  only  way  of  tra¬ 
velling  with  comfort  through  Germany  is  in  a  cliaife  of  your 
own,  and  with  poft  horfes.  The  ftages,  or  port  waggons,  as 
they  are  called,  are  flow,  heavy,  and  difagrceable  in  every  re- 
fpe^ ;  the  roads  are,  however,  peifedtly  free  from  robbers }  and 
inarefidence  of  two  years  in  Germany,  the  author  dots  not 
recoiled  ever  to  have  heard  of  one  perfon  being  either  robbed 
or  murdered. 

The  Tour  begins  with  an  account  of  Cologne,  the  walls  of 
which  are  nine  miles  in  circumference ;  but  great  part  of  the 
houfes  ftand  empty,  and  many  are  adually  tumbling  down. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  a  number  of  privileged 
beggars,  who  form  a  regular  corporation.  They  fit  upon 
rows  of  ftools,  placed  in  every  church,  and  take  precedence 
according  to  their  feniority.  Many  have  ftools  belc  nging  to 
them  in  fcveral  churches,  which  they  vifit  alternately  on  the 
days  of  the  moft  brilliant  fpedtacles.  On  the  few  days  of  the 
year  when  there  are  no  feftivals,  they  roam  through  the  city, 
and  accoft  the  paflTengers  with  an  infolence  and  rudenefs  not  to 
be  conceived.  Upon  the  whole,  Cologne  is  faid  to  be  at  leafl: 
a  century  behind  the  reft  of  Germany.  Bigotry,  ill  manners, 
and  flothfulnefs,  are  every  where  vifiblc;  and,  in  point  of  drefs, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  houfes,  the  Angularity. of  the  obfolete 
iflhabifcmts'is  equally  confi-jicuous. 

.  It  .would  be  fuperfluous  to  prdent  our  readers  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  places  which  have  been  already  deferibed  by  vatious 
travellers.  W e  (hall  therefore  only  (iblerve  of  this  production, 
that  the'  author  feems  to  have  compiled  it  with  accuracy,  and 
that  the  route  which  he  purfues  comprifes  the  moft  interefting 
ports  ufually-vifited  in  a  tour  through  Germany. 


Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  TVakefield^  A, 
•  lote  FeUovj  of  fefus  Codege^  Cambridge,  IV ntten  by  bimplf 

Ihth  a  Mezzotinto  Head,  pp.  405.  8vo.  6s.  ‘  boards. 
Leighton.  London,  1792. 


THE  many  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Wakefield’s  condudl  and 
opinions  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  excited  much 
Oiiverfation  about-  him,*  and  probably  ‘produced  many,  ill- 
^nded  farcafms.  Perhaps’  thefe  have  increafed  by  that  con- 
tioui  fuperiority  of  erudition  which  may  have  induced  him  to 
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fct  a  juft  value  on  himfelf,  and  to  think  lefs  of  charadlers^her^ 
toforc  held  in  admiration  by  the  ignorant  multitude.  It  muft 
be  owned  too,  that  to  a  facility  of  expreflion  Mr.  Wakefield 
joins  a  force  and  piquancy  which,  though  ftridlly  accurate 
and  claffical,  rnay  ftrike  common  ears  with  an  unpleafant  harlh- 
nefs.  I'hus,  though  the  Dillenters  may  be  well  fatisfied  with 
the  feverity  he  always  (hews  the  eftablilhment,  yet  the  terms 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Dr.  Price’s  literature,  will  probably  not 
be  rcKflied  even  by  them.  At  variance,  therefore,  with  all 
parties,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  any  anecdotes  to  his  difad. 
vantage  are  eagerly  liftened  to  by  either.  Though  none  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  yet  as  our  author  fpeaks  much  of  the 
malice  of  evil  tonjgues  lince  his  refidence  at  Hackney,  we  may 
fuppofe  it  is  not  without  foundation.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is 
that  he  fends  this  volume  into  the  world,  in  vindication  of  him¬ 
felf  as  a  writer  and  a  man. 

Mr. Wakefield  was  born  at  Nottingham,  in  February,  1756. 
Of  his  anceftors  we  (hall  fay  nothing,-  as,  according  to  his  own 
obfervation,  he  has  but  little  to  inform  his  readers  concerning 
them.  ‘Of  his  father,  however,  many  anecdotes  are  related, 

'  rather  with  an  air  of  affeilionate  recolIecSlion  than  any  particular 
w’ifh  to  inform.  With  the  fame  pleafure  Mr.Wakefield  dwells 
on  the  incidents  ‘  from  his  earlieft  infancy’  to  the  period  when 
many  biographers  begin  the  hiftory  of  their  hero.  Thefe  arc, 
Jiowever,  interfperfed  with  ufeful  remarks,  particularly  on  the 
difficulty  of  placing  boys  under  able  pedagogues,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  they  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  time  at  this  important 
l>criod  of  their  exiiience.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  Mr.Wakefield 
was  removed  to  Cambridge.  Though  Dr.  Jeffries,  at  that  time 
canon  of  Chrift  Church,  kindly  offered  his  affiftance  in  procur¬ 
ing  him  a  ftuden^  in  that  houfe,  yet  our  author  thanks  his 
liars  he  was  of  Cambridge.  By  the  fortunate  prediledion  of 
his  father  for  his  own  college,  ‘  he  was  refeued  from  a  place  of 
education  where  no  fuch  ftudies  are  the  objedls  of  academic&l 
emulation  as  are  calculated  to  give  full  excrcife  to  the  reafoning 
and  inveftigating  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  rather,  if  we  may 
.credit  her  own  (ons,  no  eftabliflied  ftudies  of  any  kind  what* 
.ever.  Their  powers  of  invention  are  unexerted,  their  inven¬ 
tion  is  at. reft. 

Still  as  the  fea  ere  winds  began  to  blow. 

Or  moving  fpirit  bade  the  waters  flow. 

Orthodox  theology^  high  church  politics^  and  pajftve  obedience  f 
the  powers  that  be,,  fit  enthroned  there,  and  fpread  their  ftupi 
fying  influence  to  all  around  them.*  No  fooner  is 
Wakefield  feated  in  his  fcholarfhip  *of  Jefus  College,  than  h 
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indulges  bis  readers  with  a  biographical  (ketch  of  all  the  wor- 
thies  who  owe  their  education  to  that  feminary.  Thefe  arc 
related  with  fo  much  brevity  and  fpirit,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible 
not  to  participate  with  our  author  the  honeft  pride  he  feels  in 
producing  fo  many  illuftrious  names.  '  The  account  com¬ 
mences  with  the  unfortunate  Archbi(hop  Cranmer,  and  clofes 
with  the  fentimental,  the  facetious  Sterne,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  apoftrophe :  ‘  Oh  that  the  fentinients  of  bene- 
*  volence  and  pity  which  adorn  his  writings,  had  been  tranf- 
^  ferred  to  the  emhellifhment  of  his  life.*  Perhaps  the  increadng 
liberality  of  the  age,  as  it  is  now  termed,  may  excufe  him  every 
thing  but  his  profeffions. 

Mr.  Wakefield  next  prefents  us  with  the  hiftory  of  his  aca¬ 
demic  life,  which,  like  that  of  moft  men  who  have  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  literary  attainments,  was  alternately  induftrious 
and  diffipated.  The  former  paroxyfms  were,  however,  fo  well 
improved  as  probably  to  make  the  latter  neceffary ;  nor  is  it 
likely  more  would  have  been  accomplilhed  by  an  unremitting 
application.  We  have  alfo  an  account  of  his  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  at  academic  honours ;  and  we  know  not  whether  to  adr 
mire  the  candour  with  which  the  fads  are, dated,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  the  author  feels  in  reconciling  himfelf  to  the  events.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment,  our  author’s  ode  in  the 
manner  of  Horace,  written  for  Dr.  Brown’s  medal,  is  prefented 
to  us.  But  as  he  has  not  given  us  the  fuccefsful  one,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two.  As  a 
part  of  his  college  duty,  Mr.  Wakefield  regularly  attended  the 
ifermons  at  St.  Clary’s,  with,  he  acknowledges,  little  or  no  be¬ 
nefit.  But  as  this  paflage  contains  a  more  minute  defeription 
of  one  well-known  charader  thaTThis  bio^nphers  will  probably 
ever  indulge  the  world  with,  we  (hall  tranferibe  it : 

*  I  was  a  regular  attendant,  more  fo  than  many,  I  believe,  of  my 
contemporaries,  on  the  fermons  at  St.  Mary’s  ;  but  have  no  particular 
reafon  to  congratulate  myfelf  at  this  day,  either  upon  the  "abundant 
pkafore  or  improvement  which  1  reapt  from  thefe  ledures.  1  was 
prefent  when  Dr.  Law,  the  late  Bifbop  of  Carlifle,  on  a  fifth  of  No- 
preached  that  fermon,  which  is  mentioned  by  my  much- 
fefpcded  friend  Dr.  Difney,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Jebb.  That 
memorable  prelate,  then  beyond  the  term  afligned  by  David  for  the 
c^ftomary  extent  of  human  life,  acquitted  himfelf  with  an  elocution 
*5idible|  animated,  and  diftind,  beyond  the  exertions  of  mod  young 
^cn;  and  difplayed,  with  the  utmoll  clcarnefs  and  convidion,  the  im- 
f'rfeftions  of  our  fir  ft  reformers  and  of  their  reformation. 

‘  1  heard  Dr.  Ogden  alfo  preach  moft  of  tlibfe  difeourfes,  which 
afterwards  made  public.  l^:Jis  manner,  and  perfoh,  and  cha- 
of  compofition,  were  exadly  fuited  to  each  other.  He  ex¬ 
hibited,  a  large  black,  fcowling  figure  j  a  lowering  vifage,  embrowned 
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by  the  horrors  of  a  fable  periwig.  His  voice  was  growling  and  mo, 
rofe;  and  his  feniences  dcfuliory,  tart,  and  fnappiih.  His  fermonj 
are  interfperfed  with  remarks,  eminently  brilliant  and  acute,  but  too 
cpigramatic  in  their  clofe.  They  difplay  that  perfedl  propriety  and 
purity  of  Englilh  diAion,  that  chaiiifed  terfenefs  of  compofition 
which  has  fcarcely  been  equalled  by  any  writer.  Like  Cicero,  he 
wants  nothing  to  complete  his  meaning ;  like  Demofihenes,  he  c^n 
fuffer  no  deduhion  without  eflential  injury  to  the  fentence.  He  was  a 
good  fcholavy  a  liberal-minded  U:ridian»  and  an  honelt  man* 

*  ‘  His  uncivilifed  appearance  and  bluntnefs  of  demeanor  were  the 
grand  obilacles  to  his  elevation  in  the  church.  He  kept  a  public  acl 
for  his  doctors  degree  at  the  inllallation  of  the  chancellor,  the  late  Duke 
of  Newcallle,  in  1749,  with  diftinguiflied  applaufe.  The  Dukewaj 
willing  to  have  brought  our  divine  up  to  court,  to  prefer  him;  but 
found,  as  he  exprelfed  it,  that  the.Dodlor  was  not  a  producible  man. 
Hallifax,  the  late  Bifliop  of  St.  Afaph,  was  a  pafTionate  admirer  and 
clofe  imitator  of  Dr.  Ogden.  They  were  in  company  during  the 
laft  French  war  but  one,  and  the  converfation  turning  upon  the  poll, 
tics  of  the  day,  mention  was  made  of  feme  frefh  event,  I  think  the 
capture  of  fome  town.  Hallifax  inquired,  *  Who  had  taken  ii.^ 
As  this  queftion  implied  the  utmoll  ignorance  of  the  ftate  of  the  war, 
and  aft  its  circumllances  at  that  lime,  Ogden,  ftiocked  at  fuchki. 
tention  to  public  tranfadllons,  lifted  up  his  eyes,  turned  away  his  face 
with  difdain,  and  growled,  *  What  an  idiot  I’  which  furniftics  nobaj 
fpecimen  of  the  Doctor’s  plainrefs  of  rebuke’*. 

*  The  common  exhibitioners  at  Sr.  Mary’s  were  the  back  preachers, 
employed  in  the  fcrvice  of  defaulters  and  abfentees.  A  piteous  ua* 
edifying  tribe ! 


From  eloquence  and  learning  far  remov’d. 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th*  utmoft  pole. 


Memory  recalls  two  happy fpecimens  of  rhetorical  ability:  one  re¬ 
markable  for  a  convincing  perfpicuity  of  argument  and  felicity  of  il; 
luff  ration ;  and  the-  fecond  for  a  rich  exuberance  of  eloquent  ei- 
prefion. 

*  We. may  as  well  expe6l  to  fee  without  eyes,?  fays  this  perfuafivt 
orator,  *  hear  without  ears,  and  walk  without  feet,  as  to  get  tohe*^ 
ven  without  knovying  the  way.’  ,  > 

'  Let  us  pray,  therefore,  unto  God,  that  he  would  gracioufly  ai'; 
help,  and  affift  us  in  all  our  endeavours  and  undertakings.’ 


♦  ‘  One  of  his  lingularities  w'as  a  fondnefs  Tor  good  cheer,  withs 
exceffive  appetiid;  and  his  failing?  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  r 
Ballet  the  memory,  reader!  of  this  deficiency  in  a  w^orihy  chara^' 
peri ih  with  him,  like  the  body,  and  the  good  things  which  it  cc: 
fumed;  nor  do'thbu  refufe  to  join  me  in  the ‘ charitable  wifh  oft^ 
facetious  bard '  * '■  “  ‘  ^  ^  ‘  ‘ 


*  O'er  his  am  may  mint,  and  fw^t  marjoram  wave; 

V  .  And  fat  be  thc'gan^  i^at  feeds  bn  his  grave.’* 

-  '  ‘  Varioij 
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Various  anecdotes,  interefting  to  college  men,  follow,  and 
in  account  of  another  unfuccefsful  attempt,  as  the  great  mind  of 
our  author  conceives  it  t 

^  Nil  a^um  reputans  ft  quid  fuperejfet  agendum^ 

gut  many  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  been  more  than  re¬ 
conciled  to  have  been  jecond  wrangler,  Jecond  mcdallilt,  and  fe* 
cond  in  the  bachelor’s  prijte  both  years.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
Mr. Wakefield  is  never  backward  in  (hewing  the  weak  fide  of 
our  eftablifhment ;  accordingly  the  defeription  of  his  medal  fur- 
niflies  him  with  one  opportunity.  ‘  On  one  fide  there  is  a  bold 

*  embofled  figure  of  our  tnoji  gracious  and  religious  king^  as  our 
<  church  dutifully  calls  any  arbitrary  and  profligate  monarch 
‘  that  happens  to  fit  upon  the  throne,  with  this  infeription 
‘  round  it,  Georgius  hi.  pius  felix  pater  patri^.* 
The  mention  too  of  his  contemporaries  enables  him  to  fignalife 
‘  Dr.  John  Jebb,  that  true  fon  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious! 

‘  the  confeientious  patriot !  the  zealous  and  intrepid  promoter 

*  of  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind.’ — Mr.Tyrwhit,  who  rc- 
figned  his  fellowfhip  from  a  diflTatisfaftion  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  common-prayer-book  of  the 
church  of  England. — Mr.  Braithvyaite,  another  fenior-fcllow, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  refufed  all  college  livings  upon  the  fame  con¬ 
feientious  fcruples. — Mr.Tylden,  a  moft  amiable  perfon  and 
excellent  fcholar,  fuflpered  a  family  living — to  devolve  to  his  bro^ 
ther^  in  preference  to  an  acceptance  of  antlchrljlian  confeflions 
of  faith  as  the  condition  of  the  tenure.  We  hardly  need  re¬ 
mark,  how  eafy  it  was  for  the  family  to  make  the  due  confider- 
ations  for  the  delicacy  of*  one  brother’s- confcience  j  nor  how 
fortunate  it  was  that  another  fhould  be  lefs  fcrupulous,  or  en¬ 
tertain  more  orthodox  opinions.  But  the  following  paflage  is 
the  defeription  of  our  author’s  feelings,  and  may  be  called  his 
(’onfeffion,  or  recantation  to  all  the  world.  We  muft  admit, 
'X>,^that  it  is  the  confefiion  of  one  who  had  no  purfuit  but 
heology,  and  wifhed  no  relaxation  but  in  thofe  regions  of  lite¬ 
rature  which  are  moft  acccffible  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profcllions: 

‘  On  the  2 2d  of  March  1778,  I  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  the 
IKhop  of,  Peterborough,  Dr.  Hinchclitfe,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
-oilege/on  letters  demiffory  from  Dr.  ICecr,e,  Bllhop  of  Ely,  ac 
iif  of years  and  month,  pvea  then  I  was  fo 
ittle  latisfied  with  the  requifition  and  the  fuhji^dts  of 

^fubfeription  themiclves,  that  I  have  liuce  regarded  this  acqui- 
feence  as  the  molf  difingenuous  kdion  of  my  wnole  life,  .and  held 
^  out  to  the  fevered  reprobation  of  the  reader.  But  1  reconciled  my- 
if  to  a  temporary  acquitfcence  by  the  help  of  that  ftalc  (hameJef* 
>phiflry  ufually  employed  on  thefe  occafions  :  that,  for  example,  ib 
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young  a  man  could  not  be  expefted  to  form  a  judgment  oa 

thelc  points  at  picfcnt — that  the  fuppofition,  under  which  fub/criptk^ 
wai  impofei,' conceded  a  liberty  to  examine  afterwards  more 
turely — that  the  wifeft  and  heft  of  men  had  continued  confcieniious 
members  of ’the  church  of  England,  after  an  examination  of  contra, 
verted  points,  through  life — and  other  pretences,  which  my  inge. 
nuicy,  hot  often  exercifed  in  thefe  palliating  hypocrifies,  cannot,  even 
with  the  help  of  memory,  now  fuggeft.  but  to  think  of  the  abomio, 
able  wickednefs  of  requiring  an  unfeigned  ojfent  and  conjent  to  fuch  a 
mifceliany  of  propofitions,  fome  of  which  are  unutterably  ftupid  be- 
yoiid  the  foitilhnefs  of  even  Hottentot  divinity  !  To  think  of  thus 
binding  our  ingenuous  minds  by  the  force  of  intereft  and  the  fancKiy 
of  an  oath,  to  a  prejudiced  adoption  of  an  eftabiifhed  fyftem  of  reli. 
gion!  To  think  of  thus  teaching  the  uncorrupted  youth  to  ftiflc 
thofe  emotions  which  the  convidlions  of  truth  have  excited  in  his  bo. 
fom  ;  to  difregard  his  own  dignity  of  chara6ier ;  and  to  trample  under 
foot  the  rtioft  folemn  obligations  of  morality  and  religion!  What  a 
dreadful,  melancholy  refledtion;*  that  our  eccUjiaJiical  governors,  many 
of  them  at  leall,  fhould  be  well  convinced  of  thefe  abominations,  and 
yet  refufe  to  put  forth  e<ven  a  finger  for  the  removal  of  them !  that 
they  fliould  be  aftive  for  reformation  in  early  life,  and  lulled  to  indo. 
lenee  by  the  opiate  of  preferment  !  That  moft  alarming  denunciation 
of  the  feriptures  deferves  the  moft  ferious  confideration  of  thefe  peo. 
pie:  *  Whofo  (hall  offend,’  fays  the  great  Bifhop  of  our  fouls, 
‘  whofo  (hall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones,  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millllone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  fea.’ — But  remon Frances  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  fo  repeatedly  without  effeft  to  thofe  who 
need  no  convidion  on  the  fubjeft,  that  we  ihuft  be  contented  to  wait 
patiently  the  appointed  time  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  events,  who 
*  worketh  all  things  after  the  council  of  his  own  will,’  and  prepareih 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  kingdom  ‘  without  obfervation  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  we  mud  refign  thefe  tardy  executioners  of  thofe  grand 
purpofes  of  the  divine  adminidration,  1  mean,  the  virtue,  li¬ 
berty,  and  HAPPINESS,  of  mankind,  to  ‘  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,’  who  in  his wrath  thinketh  upon  mercy.!  May  that  merej 
be  extended  in  Tull  meafure  to  all  that  are  defiled  by  this  great 

OFFFNCE,  vd  that' day !'  ’  '  . 

‘  '  And  I  blufh  for'him,  I  blufh  for  this  degradation  of  my  fpeciff 
when  I  fec  a  man  like 'Mr.  Paley  dain  the  pages  of  his  incomparabh 
book  with  fuch  a  fhuffling  chapter  on  fubfeription  to  articles  of  rel- 
gion,'  He  Has  amply  gratified  the  mod  fanguine  expeflations  raiM 
in  his  triends  by  the: extraordinary  powders  of  his  penetrating 
comprehenfive  underdandihg,  and’ the  glory  of  his  academical  cam 
but  he  adled  up,  in  tHls'inllarice,  tb  the  general  fimplicity  and  ho 
nefty  of  his  character?  -The  quedion  is  not,  he  knows  very  w^el  I  wi:£ 
out  any  information  {roxd*me,  W'hat  z  legifiature^  little  verfed  in  th 
nuinc  principles  of  Chriftian  liberty,  might  expect  from  the  fubjeOi 
)ui  for  what  the  fubjed  itiTeality  engages  : — whether  the  words  - 
tenduft  of  the  fubferiber, 'ia  all  plam  conilrudicn  of  language,  ^ 

. . '  '  ’  •  ■  •  confdrmab^ 
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conformably  to  every  interpretation  of  human  aftions,  do  not  imply 
an  acceptance  of  the  contents  of  tbofe  articles  for  religious  truths 
whether  the  fixtb  article,  which  maintains  *  the  fufficiency  of  ferip* 
tiirc  to  falvation/  does  not  only  make  the  reft  of  this  farrago 

mere  impertinence  and  abfurdity,  but  prove  alfo  the  compilers  of 
them  to  have  affumed  the  chara^cr  of  fathers,  mafiers,  and  teachers^ 
in  the  Chriftian  church,  in  direft  defiance  of  the  exprefs  prohibition 
of  jefos  Chrift  himfelf  ?— But  I  ficken  at  the  fubjeft,  and  feel  a  de¬ 
gree  of  forrow  not  to  be  expreffed,  for  fuch  unworthy  concealment^ 
luch  palpable  prevarication,  as  the  advocates  of  ecclejtafical  flavery 
are  perpetually  praftiling,  to  the  fcandal  of  all  morality  and  the  infi- 
nite  dilhonour  of  the  gofpel.  ♦  More,^  fays  the  excellent  Jofeph 
Mede,  /  goes  to  conviftion  than  argument  and  rea/on ;  and  that  is 
not  in  my  power/  May  we  ever  remember,  with  a  iiiitable  fo- 
lemnity  of  feelings  and  a  determination  of  obedience,  that  awful  ex^ 
exhortation  of  the  great  Apoftle,  *  Let  every  one,  that  nameth  the 
name  of  .Chrift,  depakt  fkom  iniqjjity/ 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pafs  over  many  paflages,  which, 
though  told  in  fo  lively  a  ftrain  as  more  than  to  keep  up  the  at¬ 
tention,  would  be  found  dull' without  preferving  the  whofe  con¬ 
nexion.  Frclm  the  extracts  we  have  made,  our  readers  will 
readily  conceive  the  poignancy  with  which  the  college  life,  the 
habitual  attendance  at  chapel,  and  the  general  tafte  for  diffipa- 
tion,  are  deferibed.  Nor  is  our  author  lefs  bold  in  his  deferip- 
tion  of  life  and  ipanners  through  every  other  part  of  his  hiftory. 

I  His  honeft  independence  of  mind  is  to  be  (hackled  by  no  atten-^ 
tion  to  prudence  or  intereft.  As  an  inftance,  we  need  only 
mention,  that,  during  his  refidence  in  Liverpool^  he  exerted  all 
his  powers  in  a  fermon  againft  the  fiave  trader  and  againft  in- 
creafing  the  horrors  of  war  by  privateering!  Of  a  piece  with 
this  was  his  omitting  what  heTalls  alf  the  unchriftian  words  and 
:laafes  in  the  prayer  againft  the  Americans.  A  conduct  fo 
lighly  reprehenfible  in  the  opinion  of  the  churchwardens,  as  to 
wedute  almoft  an  interruption  during  the  fervice,  and  afterwards 
I  threat  of  informing  the  bifhop.  But  all  the  anfwer  vouch- 
afed  by  piir  independent  hero  was,  f  Why,  gentlemen,,  not  one 
pin  do  I  cafe  for  all  that  you  can  fay  or  doj  and  when  you 
write  to  my  Lord  Bifiop^  you  may  give  my  humble  duty 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  care  as  little  for  his  refcntinent  as  yours/ 
t  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  if,,  after  this,  Mr.Wakefield^s 
ttempts  at  eftabliftiing  a  fchool  at  Liverpool  (hould  prove  abor* 
ve,  •  We  find»him  next  accepting,  an  ihvitation  to  an  acade- 
ucal.eftabliQiment  at  Warrington^  formed  for  the  education* 
Much  youth -whofe  parents  approved  neither  the  rcftridlions 
dr  diflipation.of  the  uni verfi ties.  This  undertaking,  like  moft: 

kind,  failed,  and  our  author  was  again  to  (cek  a  new 
^ii^tion.  The  plan  of  thef  Warrington  academy  "appears  to 
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have  been  liberal ;  but  the  idea  is  of  itfelf  almoft  an  abfurdity. 
The  univerfities,  fupported  by  large  endowments,  no  longer  de. 
pend  on  private  benefaftions^.  The  confequence  too  often  is, 
profcflbrs  who  teach  nothing ;  private  tutors  who  direct  rather 
the  dilSpation  than  the  ftudies  of  their  pupils;  a  routine  of  de. 
grees,  almoft  as  farcical  as  the  admiflion  to  the  bar ;  and  an 
obftinate  adherence  to  fubferiptions.  and  cuftoms,  to  which  thofe 
who  infift  on  them  have  been  obliged  to  fubmit  before.  Thus 
the  bufinefs  of  learning  is  made,  not  to  inveftigate  truth,  but 
to  fupport  opinion ;  and  rewards  are  given,  not  to  thofe  who 
difeover  any  thing  new,  but  to  fuch  as  fubmit  moft  quietly,  or 
defend  with  the  greateft  abilities,  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  Such 
inftitutions  as  thofe  of  Hackney  and  Warrington  feem  to  fail 
in  the  very  objeft  they  profefs.  The  terms  on  which  pupils  are 
admitted  are  fuch  as  preclude  all  but  the  wealthy;  yet  the  public 
are  called  upon  to  aflift  them  in  completing  their  education. 
W  ere  the  fums  thus  charitably  beftowed  to  the  rich  given  to 
preceptors  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  might  under¬ 
take  the  inftrudlion  of  the  poor,  fome  advantages  might  be  de¬ 
rived  to  the  public  from  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  and 
learning  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  wealthy. 

.  At  Warrington  Mr.  Wakefield  firft  indulged  his  ambition  to 
Ihine  among  the  writers  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impoffible  not 
to  admire  the  candour  with  which  he  acknowledges  the  ill  fuc- 
icefs  of  his  various  performances.  The  truth  is,  the  public  are 
crown  yired  of  pontroverfial  fubjefls ;  and  even  the  eloquent 
fluency  of  ,  Mr.  Wakefield  Js  infufficieiit  to  fix  their  attention. 
But  anoAer  reafon  afligrted  by  himfelf  is,  the  rough  manner  in 
which  he  was  (reated  in,  two  periodical  productions,  which  we 
^11  forbear  to  mention  the  nanres  of.  It  was  alfo  during  his 
refidence  at  Warrington  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Howard  vifited 
Mr.  Wakefield :  the  character  drawn  by  the  latter  is  fo  very  juft, 
allowing  a,  little  for  his  pecyliar  piquancy  of  expreffion,  that 
we  (ball  prefent  it  to  oqr  readers ; 


’  ‘  The  renowned  philanthrope,  Mr.  Howard,  vifited  me  at  War¬ 
rington,  and  I  was  feveral  times  Befides  in  his  company.  The  im* 
prelBon  which  thefe  interviews  left  on  my  mind  of  his  charafter;  were 
thofe  of  a  man  rigoroufly  confeiehtious ;  free  fre^  immoralities  hrw- 
felf,  and  inexorable  to  thofe  of  otHens ;  ardent  to  erithufiafin  in  all  his 
projefls;  of  unconquerable  perfererance ;  of  perfeft  punctuality  is 
every  engagement;  ftern,  felf-fufficient,. arbitrary,  and  afluming; 
inattentive  to  the  converfation  of  others ;  and. impatient  companvi 
when  not  occupied  in  (be  recital  of  his  ovyn  ^yentqres.’  . 


After  the  diffolution  of  the  Warrington  academy  our  autharl 
attempted  a  private  feminary  at’a  village  near  Nottingham,  anil 
afterwards,  with  equal  ill  fuccefs,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 

8  m 
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;  the  honefty  of  his  own  heart  led  him  to  expe£l  from  bifhops  the 
feme  attention  as  they  had  exprefl'ed  before  they  arrived  at  their 
dignities,  and  to  fuppofe  that  his  well-known  integrity  and  abi¬ 
lities  would  induce  them  to  do  him  juftice,  without  confidcring 
:  that  thofe  very  qualifications  rendered  his  opinions  the  more 
i  dangerous  by  the  probable  influence,  of  his  example.  Nor  was 
?  our  autnor  more  fuccefsful  in  a  fimilar  attempt  at  Richmond* 
i  His  flay  at  the  latter  is  enriched  with  two  well  told  hiftories 

*  Of  village  Hampdens  that  with  dauntlefs  breafts 
t  The  little  tyrant  of  the  fields  withilood/ 

But,  after  all,  chicanery  and  fraud  accomplifhed  what  open  vio% 
lence  was  afraid  to  do.  A  narrow  lane  that  feparated  Rich-: 

.  mind  from  Kew  gardens  was  the  objeft  in  difpute  between  her 
r  majefty’s  fteward  and  an  honeft  cobler.  The  latter  being  ob- 
ftinate,  and  a  former  occafion  having  (hewn  the  danger  of  fub- 
mitting  thefe  claims  to  law  inquiries,  ‘  the  defign  was  given  up 
r  ^  for  a  ieafon;’  but  in  a  few  years  an  a£l  of  parliament,  paflbd 
with  clandeftine  treachery,  alienated  this  property  from  its  legal 
claimants  for  ever.  From  Richmond  our  author  removed  to 
I  Nottingham,  his  native  place.  And  here  he  met  with  better 
I  encouragement  to  purfue  his  plan  of  tuition;  but  not  through 
>  the  patronage  of  the  great  names  he  had  before  applied  to.  A 

!rpeftable  merchant  in  London  could  difeover  and  refpeft  that 
erary  merit  which  the  higheft  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
her  not  leifure  or  inclination  to  attend  to.  At  this  time  our 
thor  was  elected  an  honorary  merhber  of  the  Literary  and  Phi^ 
iphical  Society  of  Manchejier^  in  confequence  of  an  Eflay  ori 
e  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing.  As  this  eflay  has  appeared 
print,  we  ftiall  forbear  to  take  notice  of  it  here/  efpecially  as 
may  feem  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  prefent  article.  *  About 
is  time  too  our  author  publifhed  his  criticifms  on  Virgil’s 
eorgics,  under  the  patronage  of  the  curators  of  the  Cambriagc 
iverfity  prefs.  We  fincerely  hope  he  will  never  find  occafion 
fpcuk  in  terms  different  from  the  handfome  ones  he  ufes  in 
feribing  this  part  of  the  univerfity  cuftoms.  Soon  after-  this 
r.  Hoifley  yyas  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  our  hero’s  literary 
ms.  Two  other  pi;blications  alfo  made  their  appearance. 
Four  Marks  .of  Antichrift,’  and  *  Remarks  on  the  Interna! 
Evidence  of  Chriftianity.’  As  thefe.  were  well  received  by 
c  journalifts,  and  yet  a  fmall  edition  of  each  ftill  remains  un- 
Id,  our  author  readily  finds  another  folution  of  the  difficulty:, 
e  expence  of  advertifing,  and  the  inattention  of  bookfellers 
works  in  which  they  are  not  interefted.  -But  we  fufpecS  the 
difference  .of  die  public  to  ^tters  of  con^overfy  to  be  the  real 

'V.  ^  '  ;;  .  ,  ^  caufe. 
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caufe)  bow  much  foever  it  may  be  increafed  by  thofe  cnumeratcc) 
\>y  pur  author, 

in  June  1189  came  forth  from  the  Cambridge  prcfs,  the  firft 
part  of  the  Sylva  Critica ;  a  performance  fo  frequently  brought 
pefore  the  public,  that  it  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  add  any  thing 
here.  We  fliall  only  join  our  wiftics  to  thofe  of  all  the  literati 
in  Europe,  that  the  work  may  be  completed  by  the  hand  that 
has  fo  ably  begun  it,  and  that  the  patronage  of  the  univerfity 
may  always  be  continued  to  it.  About  the  fame  time  com¬ 
menced  the  academical  inftitution  of  Diflenters  at  Hackney, 
Our  author  requefted  a  Mr.  Heywood,  then  in  London,  to  in¬ 
form  the  truftees  that  he  ftiould  be  glad  to  undertake  the  clafTical 
department  in  that  eftablifliment.  But  while  thefe  pious  and 
liberal  reformers  of  univerfity  education  were  advertifing  for  the 
ablcft  teachers,  it  appears  by  Mr. Wakefield  their  choice  was 
already  fixed,  and  that  too  on  a  perfon  better  known  for  his  po. 
pular  preaching  than  claffical  abilities.  When  it  was  found  ne* 
ceflary  to  difplace  this  gentleman,  the  truftees  are  accufed  of  do¬ 
ing  ir  in  a  manner  equally  ir.direcl  and  fraught  with  diffimulation 
as  that  by  which  he  was  firft  appointed.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
determine  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  The  unfullied 
integrity  of  Mr.  Wakefield  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
he  believed  what  he  has  written  j  we  are  therefore  only  fur- 
prifed  that  after  this  he  fhould  connect  hinafelf  with  an  inftitu¬ 
tion  under  fuch  managers.  The  account  of  his  connexion 
with  that  femihary  is  related  with  a  fcrupulous  and  minute  ex- 
a6Inefs  that  can  be  only  interefting  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  chara£lers.  It  mutt  be  confeffed,  however,  that  it 
concludes  with  a  note  more  than  bordering  on  the  Billingfgate, 
which  he  compliments  Dr.  Hoi  fley  in  iifing  with  fo  much  free¬ 
dom.  Mr.  Pope  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  fingular  compound  of 
vanity,  puerility,  impertinence,  emptinefs,  and  envy;  and,  to 
finifh  the  pifture,  he  [Mr.Wakefield]  complains  of  coming  to 
Hackney  to  be  worried  by  vermin. 

Sinpc  his  quitting  the  college  Mr.  Wakefield  remains  at 
Hackney,  as  an  inftruftor,  of.  pupils  at  his  own  houfe ;  witli 
what  fuccefs  we  pretend  not  to  determine;  but  of  his  merits ;t 
IS  impollible  to  entertain  a  doubt.  The  reft  of  the  voluo:; 
concludes  with  fome  general  obfervations  on  politics,  morai'j 
^d  the  author’s  future  profpeds  in  life. 
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£  Concluded from  March, '  ] 

IX.  the  Converfion  of  the  Subftance  of  a  Bird  into  a 

hard  fatty  Matter.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Sneyd^ 
Efq.  to  Sirjofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — The  fpecimen  de- 
feribed  in  this  letter  was  found  at  the  head  of  a  filh  pool,  lying 
under  water  on  the  mud.  When  firft  taken  out,  it  was  almoft 
entire,  and  had  feveral  of  the  feathers  flicking  on  it.  From  its 
fize  and  general  appearance,  it  was  judged  to  be  a  duck  or 
young  goofe.  The  fubflance  had  the  confiflence  of  fpermaceti, 
but  without  tafle  or  fmell.  It  melted  in  a  low  heat,  and  ac¬ 
quired  in  cooling  a  firmer  texture,  like  that  of  bees-wax. 
When  the  heat  was  urged,  it  burnt  and  emitted  a  ftrong  em- 
pyreumatic  odour* 

This  curious  faft  deferves  the  more  attention,  as  it  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  one  related  by  M.  Fourcroy,  who  found  that  many  of 
the  human  bodies  interred  in  the  common  graves  of  tHe  HeJy 
Innocents  at  Paris  were  partly  changed  into  a  foft  fubflance  re- 
fembling  new  cheefe,  and  containing  a  concrete  oil.  Perhaps 
cxceflive  humidity,  and  the  total  exclufion  of  the  external  air^ 
are  neceffary  to  produce  this  fingular  converfion.  ‘  * 

j  X.  An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Eftedls  of  a  Shipwrect 
I  on  the  Mariners  ;  with  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the 
]  Influence  of  Immerfion  in  frefti  and  fait  Water,  hot  and  cold, 
jon  the  Powers  of  the  living  Body.  ^  James  Currie  of  LI- 
fjverpool,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  at 
I  Edinburgh.  Communicated  by  Thomas  Percival,  M.D.  F.R.  S. 

On  the  13th  of  December  1790,  an  American  veflel  was  cafl: 
laway  on  a  fand-bank  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merfey.  7'he 
jerevv,  amoiinting  to  fourteen  men,  clung  to  a  part  of  the  wreck, 
Und  in  this  difinal  fituation,  half  immerfed  in  the  flormy  ele¬ 
ment  and  expofed  to  bitter  (bowers  of  fleet,  they  pafTed  the 
|night.  Next  day  a  fignal  which  they  made  was  defcried  fronfi 
neighbouring  ifland,  and  a  boat  ventured  at  eminent  rifle, 
to  their  relief.  Twenty- three  hours  had  now  elapfed  fince  the 
;(hip  went  aground,  and  yet  eleven  of  the  crew  were  found 
glive.  The  mafter  of  the  veflTel  had  expired  four  hours  after  the 
[fatal  wreck ;  a  paflenger,  who  was  mafter  of  another  veflTel,  lan- 
guiflied  three  hours  longer;  and  the  cook  had  funk  under  hard- 
Rip  and  defpondency  the  forenoon  before  the  arrival  of  the  boaiu 
is  remarkable,  the  two  mailers  were  men  of  robuft 
Ij  ’  conftitution?. 
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conftitutions,  and  inured  from  their  infancy  to  the  dangers  anj 
fetigucs  of  a  fea-faring  life  ;  while  the  crew  were  either  natives 
of  South  Carolina,  or  had  long  been  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  that  enervating  climate.  The  air  was  at  the  temperature  of 
30  or  33  degrees,  and  the  fea  38  or  40.  The  mate  declared 
that  his  hands  and  feet  were  fwellcd  and  numb,  his  mouth  and 
lips  parched ;  that  he  telt  a  tightnefs  under  his  ftomach,  and 
fufFered  much  from  cramps  in  his  fides  and  hips ;  and  that  he 
very  thirfty,  and,  though  expofed  to  fevere  cold,  was  not 
in  the  lead  difpofed  to  fleep. 

Dr.  Currie  fuppofes,  with  much  probability,  that  the  death 
of  the  two  matters  was  owing  to  their  alternate  expofure  to 
water  and  to  air,  they  having  lafhed  themfelves  to  the  higheft 
part  of  the  wreck.  The  animal  frame  would  feem  to  polfefsa 
certain  power  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  circumftances ;  but 
fudden  changes  of  fituation  muft  a£l  like  the  repeated  applica¬ 
tion  of  ftimuliy  which  will  foon  exhauft  the  irritability  or  prin- 
ciple'  of  life.  The  different  effedls  of  frefh  and  fait  water  ap. 
plied  to  the  human  (kin  have  often  been  remarked,  though  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  fatisfaftorily  accounted  for.  We  (houfd 
aferibe  the  dangerous  confequences  of  being  wetted  with  frelli 
Water  to  the  conftant  generation*  of  cold  occafioned  by  evapo- 
ration.  In  the  cafe  of  fait  water,  the  evaporation  ceafes  after  a 
certain  concentration  is  produced,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
pores  of  the  (kin,  being  ftimulated  by  the  falinc  particles,  deter- L 
mine  a  greater  flow  of  blood,  and  confcquently  an  increafe  oi 
warmth  on  the  furface.  ^ 

We  cannot  much  admire  the  experiments  of  our  author.j 
They  are  the  dull  efforts  of  a  plodding  man,  who  feems  little 
indebted  to  the  lights  of  genius  or  philofophy.  Their  number, 
however,  and  the  dlffufenefs-with  which  they  are  detailed,  be- 
ftoW  on  them  an  air  of  plaufibility  and  importance.  He  re¬ 
peatedly  immerfed  a  perfon  naked  in  a  cold  bath  of  fait  wate; 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  A  thermometer  under  the  ton^ui 
uniformly  funk  a  few  degrees  after  the  immerfion,  but  in  fivt 
or  ten  minutes  it  rofe  again  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  thr 
human- body.  The  pulfe  alfo  regained  its  ufual  ftate,  but  L-- 
breathing  became  flower.  When  the  perfon  came  out  of 
bath  the  thermometer  funk  as  much  as  it  did  oh  the  immerfin" 
Sorh’etimes  he  complained  of  a  coldnefs  and  faintnefs  at  the 
mach,  which  was  moft  effedbually  removed  by  applying  a  Maw 
der  filled  with  hot  water. — The  immerfion  was  alfo  made  infl 
frefh  water  bath,  and  the  thermometer  under  the  tongue  fufferw 
not  any  fudden  deprellion  :  but  as  the  experiment  was  P^rforit® 
only  once,  and  in  circumftances  very  diferent  from  thofe  oftffl 
preceding,  no  conclufion  can  fairly  be  cH’awn  from  it.  H 
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Dr.  Currie  feems  to  infinuatc,  that  the  principle  of  animal 
life  has  a  certain  myfterious  power  of  generating  heat  indepen¬ 
dent  of  what  is  evolved  by  the  decompofition  of  the  air  inhaled 
into  the  lungs ;  for  the  pei  fon  breathed  unufually  flow  when 
immerfed  j  and  the  DoiSior  holds  it  to  be  a  maxim,  that  every 
fubftance  cools  more  rapidly  in  water  than  in  air.  We  cannot 
yield  conviction  to  this  reafoning.  The  quantity  of  heat  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fyflem  depends  not  on  the  frequency  of  breath¬ 
ing,  but  on  the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  in  a  given  time,  and  on 
the  fufficient  continuance  of  this  in  the  lungs ;  fince,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cafes,  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  fluid  is  probably  ex¬ 
pired  without  fuffexing  any  change.  When  one  plunges  into 
cold  water,  he  is  fenhble  of  a  deep  and  laboured  breathing, 
which  continues  even  fome  time  after  he  comes  out,  and  occa- 
fions  a  plcafant  glow,  aided  likewife  by  tlie  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  furface  and  the  extremities  of  the  body.  Wc  are  apt  to 
overrate  the  celerity  with  which  the  heat  is  conducted  off  by 
the  water.  At  the  inftant  of  immerfion,  the  efteCl  is  very  ftrik- 
ing;  but  the  furface  of  the  body  is  foon  cooled. almoft  to  the 
temperature  of  the  furrounding  element,  and  the  fubfequent 
tfanfmiflion  of  heat  from  the  interna!  parts  is  extremely  flow, 
cfpecially  as  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  extreme  branches 
beepmes  unufually  languid.  Thefe  confiderations  (hew  that 
I  there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Currie’s  experiments  extraordinary,  or 
inconfiftent  with  the  received  theory  of  animal  heat. 

XI.  A  Meteorological  Journal  relating  to  atmofpheric  Elec¬ 
tricity;  kept  at  Knightfbridge,  from  9th  May  1790  to  8th  May 
1791.  By  Mr. John  Read.  Communicated  by  Richard  Henry 
Alexander  Bennet,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — This  journal  takes  up  more 
than  thirty  pages  of  the  volume.  The  regiftering  of  ele(^rical 
obfervations  might  in  the  country  afford  lome  innocent  amufe- 
ment  to  a  perfon  of  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  guefs  vvrhat  purpofe  the  publication  of  them  can 
ierve.  Of  all  the  meteorological  phaenomena,  the  ftate  of  at¬ 
mofpheric  electricity  is  by  far  the  moft  variable  and  capricious* 
Recording  to  Mr.  Read,  the  air  at  the  top  of  his  condudor  was, 
Ba  the  CQurfe  of.  the  year,  eleClrified  423  times  pofitively,  and 
mS7  times  negatively;  he  was  able  to  draw  fparks  106  days,  la 
fcoderate  weather,  he  remarked,  that  .the  eleClricity  of  the  air 
Bvas  conflantly  pofitive,  and  moft  remarkably  fo  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings ;  which  he  aferibes  to  the  greater  cold  that 
|hen  prevails.  He  mentions,  as  «an  analogous  fait,  that  fmall 
?arni  rain  is  weakly  tIe6triEed,  whereas  cold  rain  which  falls 
a  large  drops,  is  the  moft  Itrongly  elcitrified.— We  perceive 
otbing  remarkable  in  the  apparatus  which  he  employs. 
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XII.  Further  Obfervations  on  the  Procefs  for  converting 
caft  into  malleable  Iron.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Beddoes, 
M.D.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.S. — In  a  late  paper 
Dr.  Beddoes  defcribed  the  procefs  termed  by  the  vtrorkmen  the 
puddling  of  iron,  and  offered  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
curious  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  operation.  But  as  his  views 
at  that  time  were  in  a  great  m^-afure  conjedlural,  he  was  de- 
iirous  of  bringing  them  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  His  objecl 
was  to  afcertain,  ‘  i.  Whether  any  elaftic  fluids  are  really  ex- 

*  tricated  during  the  converfion  of  caft  into  malleable  iron? 
‘  2.  What  is  their  nature?  and,  3,  Whether  they  varyatdif- 

*  ferent  periods  of  their  procefs?^  To  accomplifh  thefe  points, 
he  put  fmall  pieces  of  dark  grey  melting  caft  iron  into  earthen 
and  glafs  retorts  and  earthen  tubes,  communicating  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  and  expofed  them  to  the  heat  of  a  wind 
furnace.  As  foon  as  the  containing  veflTels  had  acquired  a  red 
heat,  inflammable  air  came  over,  which  burned  with  a  deep 
blue  flame:  one  feventh  of  it  was  abforbed  by  lime-water,  but 
the  remainder  was  ftill  incapable  of  explofion.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  under  a  prelTure  exceeding  five  inches  of  water  and  about 
half  an  inch  of  mercury,  the  air  ceafed  to  be  tranfmitted.  The 
malleable  iron  lofes  fome  of  its  weight  during  the  converfion, 
owing  to  the  heavy  *  inflammable  .air,  of  which  it  difeharges 
about  fix  times  its  bulk.  After  the  utmoft  power  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  had  been  exerted  fome  hours,  a  curious  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curred.  An  abforption  took  place  fo  confiderable  as  to  render 
it  neceflary  to  blow  up  air  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from 
coming  in  contaft  with  the  iron.  This  was  afterwards  found, 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  reviving  of  the  lead  contained  in  the 
glazing  of  the  tube.  Thirty-one  grains  of  artificial  plumbago 
in  Alining  flakes  from  the  iron  works  were  expofed  in  a  fmall 
retort  for  fix  hours  to  a  ftrong  heat.  .  An  explofivc  inflammable 
air,  containing  one  eighth  of  carbonic  acid,  was  extricated,  and 
rofe  freely  through  five  inches  of  mercury.  The  plumbago  loft 
four  grains  of  its  weight. 

Thefe  experiments  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  remarks.  It  appears 
diat  iron  highly  charged  with  charcoal,  yields  air  at  the  heat  of 
melting  lead;  for  blifters  of  this  metal  were;  in  one  inftance, 
obfervM  on  the  furface  of  the  iron.  Notwithftanding  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  heat,  the  caft-iron  was  in  none  of  the  experiments 
completely  melted.  In  fa£l,  the  heat,  being  applied  gradually, 
converted  the  comparatively  large  furface  of  the  metal,  before 
the  general  fufion,  into  a  malleable  cruft,  which  muft  have 
checked  the  extrication  of  the  elaftic  fluids  from  the  interior 
mafs,  and  occafioned  the  porous  texture.  The  principal  ufe 

the  puddling  operation  is  to  prevent  the  iron  from  being  hid:- 
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Uundj  as  Dr.  Beddoes  emphatically  exprcflcs  it.  The  prcfcnce 
bf  atmorpheric  airj  though  at  preferit  unavoidable,  is  perni- 
tioiis;  for  it  has  more  effe(S  in  converting  the  iron  into  finery 
cinder  than  in  deftrcJying  the  charcoal;  From  the  whole,  oUr 
ingenious  author  draws  the  ifollowing  practical  corollaries  : 

<  1.  If  a  quantity  of  oxygene,  nearly  fumciekt  to  biim  the  char* 
toal,  could  be  chymically  combined  with  the  caft  iron,  the  operation 
would  confume  left  fuel,  and  would  not  require  fo  long  a  time.  Ic 
inay  be  worth  while  to  confider  if  the  ores,  containing  manganefe^ 
owe  any  part  of  their  value  to  this  circumftancc.  2.  If  it  could  be 
contrive.d  to  apply  a  fufHcient  heat  to  large  quantites  of  iron  in 
dofe  vefTels,  and  at  the  fame  tinie  to  agitate  them  fufEciently,  the 
lofs  in  converflon  would  not,  perhaps,  exceed  ten  in  an  hundred. 
3.  The  important  objc6l  of  converting  Britifli  iron  into  ftecl,  may 
poffibly  be  attained  by  following  up  reflections  fuggefted  by  the  fore* 
going  experiments.  When  the  oxygene  has  Been  feparated  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  there  will  remain  the  charcoal  and  iron,  the 
conftituent  parts  of  fteel.  Perhaps  the  materials,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  procefs,  may  be  fo  nearly  approaching  to  ftecl  as  to  be  eafily 
convertible.  The  mafs  will  contain  alfo  a  (Quantity  of  fulphuir,  ou 
which  perhaps  the  difiiculty  of  making  good  fteel  from  our  iron  de¬ 
pends.  But  this  difficulty,  I  am  perfuaded;  will  not  be  infuperable/ 

XIII.  Continuation  of  a  Paper  on  the  Produftlon  of  Light 
[and  Heat  from  different  Bodies.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — This 
continuation  is  more  interefting  to  a  philofophcr  than  the  for¬ 
mer  papery  fince  it  affords  fdme  valuable  materials  for  conftru£t- 
ing  a  theory  of  heat.  It  particularly  elucidates  the  nature  of 
[he  affinity  between  heat  and  light.  Mr.Wedgwood^  having 
ixed  in  the  end  of  a'  tube  of  earthen  ^are  two  fmall  equal  cy- 
inders  of  filverj  the  one  polifhed  at  its  projedring  furface,  and 
[he  other  painted  black,  held  thcrtl  ih  a  red-hot  crucible  partly 
illed  with  burning  coak,  and,  applying  his  eye  to  the  other 
nd  of  the  tube,  obferved  the  blackened  cylinder  to  (hine 
|right*ef  than  the  other,  and  in  two  thirds  of  the  time.  Upon 
‘moving  the  tube  from  the  crucible^  the  polifhed  cylinder  con- 
jnued  luminous  fome  time  after  the  other  had  ceafed.  The 
[me  appearances  Were  exhibited  by  cylinders  of  geld  and  of 
[00,  though  riot  in  fo  remarkable  a  degree.  It  hence  follows, 
hi  the  black  matter  accelerated  the  heating  of  its  cylinder  by 
e  abforbing  the  light  emitted  from  the  burning  coak.  But 
iat  is  mdft/ingular,  this  black  matter  feems  confid  drably  to 
)rrf$  the  fubfequent  eniiffion  of  light.  From  another  expe¬ 
rt  it  appeared  that  the  black  furface  of  a  body  had  no  fu- 
^ior  attra^ion  to  light  in  its  quiefeent  ftate,  or  combined  a9 
Three  cylinders  of  earthen  ware,  their  outer  ends  glazed. 


•Nc;rev.  vol.xxi.  sept.  1793. 
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gilt,  and  blackened,  were  treated  as  before,  and  all  of  them 
became  red  at  the  fame  time.  Our  author  ingenioufly  accounts 
for  this,  by  faying,  that  as  earthen  ware  is  a  very  flow  con- 
duflor  of  heat,  the  projedling  ends  might  attain  to  rednefs  be- 
fore  the  others  were  much  afFedled,  and  that  the  glaze,  the  gold, 
and  the  black  matter,  might  refleft  light  equally  when  red  hot. 
This  reafoning  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  another  experiment, 
which  fliews  that  thin,  unglazed  earthen  ware  grows  fooner  red 
hot  when  blackened  externally.  Equal  bits  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  and  iron,  blackened  all  over,  and  fufpended  by  a  wire 
in  a  red-hot  crucible,  became  red  in  the  order  they  are  ex- 
prelTed.  It  would  feem  that  metals  and  earthy  bodies  (hine  at 
the  fame  temperature ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  air ;  for  our 
author  found  that  air  blown  through  a  ferpentine  earthen  tube 
intenfely  heated,  was  not  luminous,  and  yet  communicated  that 
quality  to  a  ftrip  of  gold  held  in  the  current.  If  a  piece  of  glafs 
or  earthen  ware  with  enamel,  paintings  or  writing  in  ink  on  it, 
be  made  red  hot,  the  coloured  parts  will  (hinc  brighter  and 
continue  longer  vifiblc.  A  lump  of  marble,  blackened  over 
and  expofed  to  heat^  will  lofe  its  phofphorefcent  quality  without 
emitting  light.  Iron  wire  appears  red  hot  when  plunged  in 
melted  glaft,  w^hich  proves  that  the  contaft  of  air  is  not  nc- 
ceflary  to  the  fhining  of  ignited  bodies.  But  the  moft  curious 
experiment  was  made  with  a  circular  plate  of  fine  gold,  ^V^hol 
an  inch  thick,  fixed  accurately  into  the  end  of  a  tube  :  after  the 
metal  was  brought  to  a  red  heat,  it  was  prefled  againd  finglc 
grains  of  gunpowder,  and  looked  whiter  at  each  flafti.  Our 
author  thinks  it  moft  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  light 
lb  copioufly  evolved  by  the  inflammation,  is  tranfmitted  through 
the  gold.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  all  fubftances  poffefsa 
certain  degree  of  tranfparency,  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  may 
be  increafed  by  the  greater  regularity  of  internal  ftrufture  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  heat. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  few  mifcellaneous  remarks,  which 
are  acute  and  pertinent.  How  happens  it,  he  alks,  that  bodies 
ignited  by  a  white  light,  emit  only  the  red  rays?  Could  atub- 
ftance  be  made  red  hot  by  the  accumulation  of  the  other  co¬ 
loured  light?  On  thefe  curious  queries  he  offers  conjedlures 
that  are  ingenious,  and  not  without  folidity.  His  obfervations 
on  the  heat  produced  by  attrition  (hall  be  given  in  his  owa 
words : 


*  One  efteft  produced  on  a  body  by  attrition  is  a  compreffionct 
condcnfatioii  of  the  parts  in  its  furface  ;  and  it  appears  from  gencrJ! 
ebfervatioD,  that  a  condenfation  of  the  parts  occafions  a  diminutic: 
of  its  capacity  for  heat.  Iron  may  be  made  red  hot  by  repeat?^ 
blows  of  a  harnner ;  and  1  have  found,  that  if  red-hot  iron  b 
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fbrcibly  flruck  by  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  fliarp  edge  to  concen* 
trate  the  aftion,  the  part  fo  ftruck  emits  a  white  light  for  a  fenfible 
time,  and  is  probably  raifed  to  a  white  heat :  alfo,  that  my  father’s 
thermometer  clay  has  its  capacity  for  heat  diininifhed  one  third,  by 
being  burnt  to  120®  of  his  fcale,  and  thus  reduced  fo  one  half  its 
bulk ;  and  as  it  lofes  in  weight  little  more  than  two  grains  on  a 
pound,  the  diminution  of  Capacity  can  only  be  attributed  to  its 

condenfaiioh.’ 

XIV.  A  t^arrative  of  the  Earthquake  felt  in  Lincolnfhire 
and  the  neighbouring  Counties;  on  the  25th  of  February,  1792. 
h)  a  Letter  from  Edmund  Tumor;  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Banksi  Bart.  R.  R.  S.— This  paper  contains  letters  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  attefting  the  general  fail:.  One 
correfpondent  deferibes  the  earthquake  as  coming  on  ‘  with  a 
‘rattling  noife,  fotnething  like  wheels  running  over  a  pave- 
|‘  raent,  and  a  trembling  lhake,  which  thofe  who  were  leaning 
‘  againft  a  wall,  felt  more  than  thofe  who  were  Handing,  or  fit- 
‘  ting  upright.*  Another  compares  the  noife  preceding  the 
undulatidns  tp  that  of  thunder  j.  a  third  thought  his  chair  was 
finking  into  the  ground.  The  direction  of  the  (hock  feems  to 
have  been  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft. 

,  XV.  Experiments  made  with  the  View  of  decompounding 
Fixed  Air,,  or  Carbonic  Acid.  By  George  Pearfon,  M.  D. 
p,R.S. — Dr.  Pearfon  introduces  his  paper  with  a  fuccinct  ac- 

Int  of  the  prpgrefEve  difeoveries  made  oh  carbonic  acid, 
e  celebrated  M.  Lavoifier  demonftrated  that  this  fluid  is 
ned  by  the  union  of  charcoal  with  refpirable  air.  But  Mr. 
nnant  was  the  firft  .who  confirmed  that  propofition  by  ana- 
:al  experiments.  To  thefe  Dr.  Pearfon  makes  fome  objec- 
is  which  we  do  hot  rightly  comprehend.  In .  dating  a  cafe 
louble  affinities,  he  reprefents  the  attraftion  which  a  com- 
nd  exerts,  after  it  is  farmed,  as  confpiring  to  its  formation, 
h  logic  could  hardly  be  expedled  in  this  age  of  philofophy. 

)r.  Pearfon  obtained  a  charcoal  pov/der  by  heating  in  a  glafs . 
:  a  portion  of  .tranfparent  phofphorus  with  four  times  its 
ght  of  extricated  mild  folfil  alkali.  It  is  unnecefTary  for  us 
nention  the  quantities  of  the  produifts,  as  the  Dodtor  himfelf 
as  not  to  lay  much  ftrefs  on  the  accuracy  of  the  refult.  The 
sriment  fucceeded  equally  with  mild  vegetable  alkali,  and, 
nailer  degrees,  with  the  calcareous,  barytic,  magnefian,  and 
llaceous  earths.  But  by  far  the  mod  interefting  experi-, 
Its  were  thofe  made  by  heating  phofphorus  v/ith  quick-lime 
the.cauftic  fixed  alkalies.  A  coated  glafs.  tube  containing 
grains  of  quick-lime  and  60  of  phofphorus,  was  gradually 
■fd,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  cool.  At  the  bo.ttom  of  it 
found  30  grains  of  black  and  white  powder,  above  this  a. 
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reddiih  powder,  and  at  the  top  the  quicklime  fcarcely  altered 
in  its  colour.  On  tafting  the  rcddilh  powder,  it  exploded  on 
the  tongue  ;  and  a  few  grains  of  it,  being  dropt  into  cold  water 
did  not  apparently  diflblve,  but  continued  emitting  air-bubbles, 
which  biirft  and  exploded  as  they  efcaped  at  the  furface.  The 
cxplofion  was  more  rapid  and  louder  in  hot  water,  although  ftiH 
inferior  to  that  of  phofphoric  gas  obtained*  by  boiling  phof. 

?horus  in  caullic  ley.  This  powder  is  juftly  regarded  by  Dr. 

^earlbn  as  a  compound  of  lime  and  phofphorus,  which  decom- 
pofes  water ;  the  oxygene  uniting  with  the  phofphorus  converts 
the  greater  part  of  it  into  phofphoric  acid,  which  the  lime  eagerly 
abforbs,  while  the  hydrogene  difTolving*  another  portion  of  the 
phofphorus  makes  its  efcape.  If  this  gas,  however,  be  feme 
time  confined  over  water,  it  will  depofite  its  phofphorus.  The 
matter  obtained  by  heating  phofphorus  with  cauftic  vegetable 
alkali  poflefled  fimilar  properties,  but  would  emit  phofphoric  air 
only  in  hot  water.  In  none  of  thefe  inftances  w^as  charcoal 
formed. 

A  difeovery  of  a  like  nature  was  made  in  France  by  M.  Ray¬ 
mond,  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 

XV  L  Obfervations  on  the'  Atmofpheres  of  Venus  and  the 
Moon,  their  refpeftive  Denfities,  perpendicular  Heights,  ami 
the  Twilight  occafioned  by  them.  By  John  Jerome  Schroeter, 
Efq.  of  Lilienthal,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bremen.  Tranflated  from 
the  German. — Mr.  Schroeter  appears  to  be  a  diligent  and  ac¬ 
curate  obferver ;  and  the  eflay  now  before  us,  although  heavji 
and  ill-digefted,  difeovers  no  fmall  fliare  of  ingenuity.  This 
gentleman  had  often  rerriarked  that  the  border  of  illumination 
on  the  Venus’s  furface^  when  in  her  quadratures  or  falcateo 
phafes,  was  not  nicely  defined,  but  fhaded  away  by  infenlibl^ 
gradations,  which  he  naturally  aferibed  to  the  cfFc£t  of  twilight| 
Several  objedfions,  however,  occurred  to  weaken  this  inference* 
The  light  may  be  expefted  to  fade  gently  towards  the  verges 
the  illumined  circle,  fince  the  rays  fall  there  with  the  greate  j 
obliquity.  Befidcs,  as  the  body  of  the  fun  fubtends  a 
angle  at  Venus,  the  penumbra  muft  have  a  confiderable  bre:# 
A  fortunate  concurrence  ■  of  circumftances  removed  alH 
doubts,  and  decided  a  queifion  long  agitated  among  ailron: 
mers.  On  the  evening  of  th«  9th  of  March^  ^790^  when 
Iky  was  uncommonly  fcrene,  and  Venus  very  near  her  inferi 
conjundlion,  Mr;  Schroeter  difedled  to  that  planet  afeven- 
fcfledlor,  and  with  admiration  beheld  a  ftreak  of*  glimmens 
bluifh  or  afli- coloured  light,  extending  from  either  cufp. 
fame  appearance  was  prefented  on  the  thrce#fbllowing  nigb^ 
Venus  then  fubtended  an  angle  of  6o'<,  and 'the  projecting 
minous  ftreak  meafured  8'T  frona  which  data  Mr.  SchrcK’* 
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I  calculates  that  in  Venus  the  common  twilight  Jafts  till  the  lun 
U  4^®  38^}  below  the  horizon,  and  that  the  altitude  at  which  the 
atmofphere  is  fufficiently  denfe  to  reflect  the  fun’s  rays  in  a  fen- 
fible  degree,  is  2526  toifes,  or  about  three  Englifti  miles.  But 
the  atmofphere  muft  extend  much  higher,  and  probably  covers 
the  fummits  of  the  loftieft  mountains,  which,  according  to  this 
aufonoiner,  have  five  times  the  elevation  of  the  Andes.  We 
are  alfo  inftru£led  why  the  phenomenon  above  defcribed  ihould 
occur  fofcldom.  The  fpace  obfcurely  illumined  by  the  twilight 
mufiform  a  narrow  belt,  running  along  the  darkened  margin  of 
the  planet,  though,  by  reafon  ot  the  dazzling  lullre  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  it  cannot  be  diftinctly  traced.  In  the  falcated  phafes, 
however,  this  faint  belt  acquires,  near  the  cufps,  a  very  oblique 
pofition,  and  ftretches  beyond  the  limit  of  the  glare. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1791^,  Mr.  Schroetcr  obferved  a 
ver)’  pale  grey  light  projecting  from  the  cufps  of  the  moon.  He 
infers,  likewife,  from  calculation,  that  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  inferior  part  of  the  moon’s  atmofphere  is  226  toifes,  or 
about  a  quarter  of  an  Englifli  mile.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  lunar  mountains  may  often  interrupt  the  crepufcular  light, 
and  produce  the  irregularities  obferved. 

I  Mr.  Schroeter  concludes  with  fome  general  obfervations.  He 
nks  it  highly  probable  that  the  lunar  atmofphere  is  much 
cr  than  ours  ;  and  that,  admitting  the  denfe  portion  to  have 
ir  times  the  altitude  juft  computed,  the  fading  light  of  a 
r,  in  approaching  to  an  occultation,  ought  not  to  laft  two 
onds. 

Afupplement  is  added,  containing  an  account  of  an  occulta- 
n  of  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites  on  the  moon’s  difk,  which  hap- 
led  on  the  7th  of  April,  1792.  This  ferves  to  confirm  the 
neral  deductions.  Four  plates  are  given  to  ijluftrate  the 
criptions. 

XVJI,  AbftraCt  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Thermo- 
ter,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland.  By  Thomas  Bar- 
r,  tfq, ;  with  the  Rain  in  Surrey  and  Hampftiire  for  the  Year 
91*  Comnaunicated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— * 
barometer  fluctuated  between  30. 1 1  inches  and  28.30 ;  the 
iateft  height  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  fhade,  was  8o®f, 
Itbeloweft  16® j  the  quantity  of  rain  at  Lyndon  was  24I 
at  South  Lambeth  2of,  at  Selbourn  45,  at  Fyficld  24, 
ter  deferibing  the  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  different 
fons  of  the  year,  and  its  influence  upon  the  produce  of  the 
Ws,  Mr.  Barker  gives  an  odd  diflertation  on  the  milking  of 
es,  which  feems  formerly  to  have  been  cuftomary  in  Eng- 
id,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Paleftine.  Both  ewts 
dlhe^goats  are  at  this  time  milked  in  Scotland. 

O  3  XVTII.  Ob, 
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XVIII.  Obfcrvations  on  the  remarkable  Failure  of  Had- 
docks  on  the  Coafts  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York, 
(hire.  •  In  two  Letters  from  the  Revi  Cooper  Abbs  to  Dr.Bla^^, 
den,  Sec.  R.  S.— Time  immerriorial  prddigious  quantities  of 
haddocks  were  daily  caught  on  thofe  coafts  in  fine  weather,  dur¬ 
ing  the  firft  three  months  of  the  winter.  But  fince  the  year 
1788  there  has  been  almoft  a  total  failure.  This  unfortunate 
event  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes,  which  are  fo  unfa- 
ti  fadlory  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  mention  them.  Mr, 
Abbs  learnt,  from  two  reputable  Ihip-mafters,  that,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  July  1789,  on  the  light  paflage  to  Archangel,  after 
doubling  the  North  Cape,  they,  to  their  great  furprile,  fell  in 
wdih  immenfe  quantities  of  haddocks  and  coal  fifh,  which  ex- 
tended  over  a  fpace  20  or  30  leagues  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
5  leagues  in  breadth.'  Moft  of  the  fifli  were  dead,  and  the  reft 
extremely  enfeebled,  and  unable  to  fink  into  the  water.  One 
of'thp  crews  cat  of  thern  without  any  bad  confequcnces.  The 
haddocks  which  were  opened  had  their  founds  or  air-bladder, 
niuch  inflated.  -On' relating  the  ftory  at  Archangel,  the  mer^ 
chants  and  inhabitants  of  that  place  mentioned  fimilar  accidents,  | 
w^hich  they  aferibed  to  the  thunder  and  lightning  ufual  at  the 
Cape.— -Vve  doubt  whether  this  difafter  of  the  haddocks  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  their  extreme  fcarcity  on  our  eaft  coaft.  Wc 
have  underftood  that,  for  fome  years  paft,  the  haddocks  haJj 
been  uncommonly  frequent  on  the  weft  coaft,  particularly  tht| 
of  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  laft  fummer  that  they  began  to  rc-i; 
turn  to  the  eaft.  ■ 

XIX.  On  the  Caufe  of  the  additional  Weight  which  MetalsJ 

acquire  by  being  calcined.  In  a  Letter  frdrp  George  Fordyce,! 
M.D.  F.R.S.  to  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.R.  S. — To  ftopl 
at  fuch*  inquiries  in  the  prefent  advanced  •  ftate  of  chemical 
fcience,  may  jiiftly  be  deenicd  nugatory.  Nor  are  Dr.  Fordycei 
experiments  entitled  to  any  praife  for  their  ingenuity,  or  thei*| 
gree  of  conviction  which  they  afford.  They  are  clumfy^icJ 
operofe,  and  therefore  liable  to  great  inaccuracies.  He  diffoh  J 
zinc  in  dilute  vitriolic  acid;  precipitates  with  cauftic  al'Kal!! 
decants  the  liquor;  and,  after  many  huts  and  rebuts^  as  he  ew 
prdles  it,*  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  from  feveral  procefles,  th« 
iicither  the  acid  nor  alkali  has  fuifered  any  alteration  of  weigfl 
and  hence  he  concludes,  that  the  water  fornifhed  both  the  m 
flarhmable  air  extricated  in  the  fblution  and  the  fubftance  wM 
united  with  the  ziijc  to  form  the  precipitate. '  m 

XX.  On  the  Civil  Year  of  the  Hindoos,  and  its  DIvifiofl 
with  an  Account  of  three  Hindoo  Almanacs  bel6ngingj| 
Charles  Wilkins,  Efq.  By  Henrv  Cavendilh,  Efq. — 
forry  that  the  involved  nature  of  tne  fubjedt  will  not  pennlv 


m 
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(0  convey,  in  a  few  words,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of 
this  paper.  ‘  It  appears,^  fays  Mr.  Cavendilh,  ‘  that  the 
<  Hindoo  civil  months,  both  folar  and  lunar,  confift  neither  of 
‘  a  determinate  number  of  days,  nor  are  regulated  by  any  cycle, 

‘  but  depend  folely  on  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon;  fo  that 
‘  a  Hindoo  has  no  way  of  knowing  what  day  of  the  month  it  is, 

‘  but  by  confulting  his  almanac ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  month 
^  ought  fometimes  to  begin  on  different  days  at  different  places, 

‘  on  account  of  the  difference  in  latitude  and  longitude,  not  to 
‘  mention  the  difference  which  may  arife  from  errors  in  com- 
‘  putation.^  The  civil  day  throughout  India  begins  at  fun-rife; 
it  is  divided  into  60  dandas^  and  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into 
60  ^alau  In  thofe  parts  where  the  Benares  patras^  or  almanacs, 
are  ufed,  the"  civil  year  is  lunifolar,  confifting  of  twelve  luna¬ 
tions,  with  an  occafional  intercalary  one.  Each  of  thefe  lunar 
months  is  divided  into  30  teethees^  not  exaftly  of  equal  length, 
but  correfponding  to  the  moon’s  diftances  from  the  fun.  In 
the  firft  part  of  the  month  the  days  are  reckoned  from  new 
moon,  in  the  latter  part  from  full  moon.  The  one  is  called 
kreejhna  pakjhoy  or  the  dark  fide ;  and  the  other  fookla  pakjha^  or 
the  bright  fide.  Sometimes  two  teethees  may  occur  in  the  fame 
day,  and  fometimes  none ;  infomuch  that  the  length  of  a  month 
may  vary  from  29  to  32  days. 

XXL  On  Evaporation,  By  John  Andrew  de  Luc,  Efq, 
F.R.S.— We  have  tried  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
author,  but  without  fuccefs.  Indeed,  all  his  late  publications 
[Contain  a  ftrange  jumble  of  half-formed  and  incoherent  ideaSj 
difguifed  in  a  world  of  words.  We  (hall  tranferibe  his  general 
corollary,  which  fome  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  fo  fprtu-p* 
nate  as  to  underftand:  ^^'ThaOhe  prbdiift  of  evaporation  is  al- 
^  ways  of  the  fame  nature,  namely,  an  expanfible  fluid,  which, 

^  either  alone  or  mixed  with  air,  afte6ls  the  manometer  by  pref- 
^  fure  and  the  hygrometer  by  moillure,  without  any*differehce 

Iarifing  from  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air ;  at  leaft  without 
any  perceived  hitherto.’ 

XXII,  Supplementary  Report  on  the  beft  Method  of  propor- 
oning  the  Excife  upon  Spirituous  Liquors,  By  Charles  Bing¬ 
en,  M.‘D.  Sec.  R.  S.— The  former  report  was  publilhed  when 
le'cxamination  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  fpiricuous  liquort'.had 
dvanced  only  to  equal  parts  of  ajcahol  and  water  by  vveiu^»f, 
pXperiments  were  ftill  wanting  on  liquors  containing  frailer 
pportions  of  alcahol.  This  obje£l  is  accomplished  in  tne.  oa- 
|pf  now  before  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  fome  finall  inaccurae'es, 
pich  afFefled  the  preceding  obfervatiom',  are  corrected  or 
[oided.  .  Two  tables  are  giv'^en,  the  one  exprelfi»;g  the  r  *L'lt 
I  cj^eriments,  and  the  other  ftating  the  fpecific  graviiijs 
I  Q  4  computed 


2i6  .  The  Perftan  IrtUrpreter. 

computed  from  thefe.  Dr.  Blagden  takes  occafion  to  reply  tt 
the  objeftionS'  urged  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ramfden  in  a 
pamphlet  lately  publiflied.  Two  inftruments  propofed  by  thi^ 
gentleman  for  afeertaining  the  expanfion  of  fluids  with  a  ftopper 
fitted  into  a  tube  on  the  lide  of  the  ball,  were,  aft^r  many'de- 
lays,  procured  for  Mr;  Gilpen,  clerk  of  the  ^oyal  Society,  who 
found  them  not  to  fucceed  fo  well  on  trial  as  there  was  reafon 
to  expeft. 

’  This  part  of  the  yolume  clofes  with  a  lift  of  prefents  received 
by  the  Royal  Society  from  Noyember  iygi  to  June  1792,  witl^ 
the  names  of  the  donors. 


Art.  X.  The  Perfian  Interpreter.  In  Three  Parts^  t^c,  feV, 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Moifes^  A1.  A.  of  Trinity  College^  Cam- 
iridge.  -  pp.  207.  4to.  los.  6d.  boards.  Newcaftle^  printed; 
for  Murray,  London.  1792. 


Perfian  Interpreter  confifts  of  three  parts,  as  exprefled 
*  in  the  title-page.'  The  author  fays  his  principal  and  higheft 
aim  is  to  render  the  Perfian  Interpreter  an  introdudtion  to  the 
more  finiihed  performance  of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  per¬ 
formance  alluded  to,  however,  the  Perfian  Grammar^  has  very 
little  need  of  an  introdi|£lion;  and  were  one  to  be  neceflary, 
the  Perfian  Interpreter  is  certainly  not  very  well  calculated  for 
that  purpofe.  In  the  Perfian  Grammar  we,  have  the  thorny 
paths  of  grammatical  fcience  ftrewed  with  the  flowers  of  poetry 
and  eloquence;  while  the  author  of  the  Interpreter  reminds  us 
of  the  unlucky  nightingale  in  the  fable,  by  the  adfion  of  whofc 
bilL^  the  rofes  were  plundered,  and  the  thorns  only  remained.- 
The  elegant  cxtradls  which  exemplify  the  rules  of  the  Perfiaii 
prammar  are  ill  fupplied  by  fuch  phrafes  as 


f  Imfil  Jhuma  der  Culcutta  kbahund 

•  s  ♦ 

So  inuch  fw^the  firft  part  of  this  work.— With  refpetft  to  the 
fccond,  the  extraefts  will  he  acceptable  to  fuch  as  have  made  a 
confidcrable  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Perfian  language; 
but,  for  want  of  tranflations,  can  be  of  little. feryice  to  beginners 
The  third  part  may,  in  fome  meafiire,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  ■fupp' 
the  place  of  a  didlionary. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  work  before  us, cannot  be  confidered 
any  very  valuable  acquifition  to  the  Perfian  ^udent.  We  d 
ccrcly,  however,  wifh  that  the  author  may  meet  with  enco 
ragement  in  the  profecution  of  his  plan  of  printing  the  h 
works  of  the  Perfian  writers.  Such  an  undertaking  requ 
and  deferves  the  moft  liberal  patronage. 
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jVRT*  XI*  7wenty  SermonSy  entitled  the  BhilantJjropic  Mdi^ 
nitor.  By  the  Rev.  IV.  ' M.  Tr  indeVy  M.D.  pp*  308.  8vo^ 
6s.  Longman.  London,  1793* 

'  ‘  *  ■  \ 
he  evident  defign  of  thefe  difeourfes  is  to  heal  the  difeafe^ 
of  the  foul,  and  to  adminiftcr  peace  and  comfort  to  thofc 
who,  under  the  heavy  prclTure  of  their  fins,  carneftly  feek  for 
fpiritual  relief.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  combat  and 
overthrow  the  pafiipns  that  weaken  .and  pervert  the  reafon  of 
inankind  ;  and  becaufe  he  has  taken  the  Church  of  England  for 
his  guide,  this  publication  is  likely  to  be  well  received  and  ge¬ 
nerally  read.  There  are  fome  typographical  faults  in  thefe  fer- 
mens,  and  even  fome  few  more  than  are  enumerated  in  the  lift 
of  errata  in  the  laft  page.  We  are  forry  to  obferve  too,  that 
the  pointing  is,  generally,  very  incorrect,  which  is  a  very,  re- 
prehenfible  careleffnefs  in  our  author,  who,  fome  years  ago, 
publUhed  an  effay  on  the  Englifh  grammar.  There  are  many 
beautiful  quotations  from  our  belt  poets,  in  the  form  of  notes, 
to  thefe  fermonsj  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  the 
took  to  our  readers  as  both  inftrudive  and  interefting. 

The  following  paffage  from  the  4th  fermon  we  offer  as  a  fpCr 
pimen  of  our  author’s  manner  of  vv’riting : 

‘  It  is  neceflary  that  reftitution  be  dircftly  made  to  the  parties  In- 
jared,  or  to  their  legal  reprefen tat ives.  It  is  no  acquittal  to  diliri- 
butc  alms,  or  enrich  hofpitals  with  the  .property  of  oppreffed  per- 
fpns,  if  they  can  any  where  be  found.  No  doubt,  the  poor  whonn 
the  oppreffor  comforts  may  implore  heaven  in  hh  favour but  the 
Jorrowful  inoahs  of  the  people  ]^om  he  h^s  wronged  will  avert  their 
prayers,  and  blaft  his  hope.  They  whom  he  has  relieved  may  call 
]  down  bleffings,  and  fay,  *  Look  down,  O  Lord,  on  the  man  who  has 
faved  us  when  we  were  ready  to  periih  but  they  whom  he  has  dc- ' 
fpoiled,  may  fay,  *  Suffer  thy  dreadful  vengeance,  O  Lord,  to  fall 
open  the  wretch  that  has  cauled  our  total  overthrow ;  and  who  now 
audacioufly  hopes  to  appeafe  thee  by  the  fruits  of  his  injuftice,*  Shalt 
not  God  hearken  to  the  voice  of  injured  innocence  that  cries  aloud 
for  jufticc?  Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elei^,  that  cry  day  and 
pight  before  him  ?  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  fpeedily.  But 
when  the  culprit  himfelf,  at  the  great  and  terrib.Ic  day  of  the  Lord, 
I  (kail  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Chrill  Jefus,  attended  by  the.  poor 
|?hom  he  has  fed,  will  not  the  Holy  One  lay,  ‘  Thefe  are  the  lew  to 
whom  thou  haft  done  good ;  but  where  are  the  many  whom  thou  haft 
plundered  and  betrayed?  Depart  from  me,  accurfed  aifthou  art,  into 
jycrlaftiii^  fire.* 
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The  original  Speculator  is  a  produdlion  fo  generally  well  re. 

ceived,  that  even  its  title  may  be  expected  to  convey  fomc 
degree  of  partiality  in  favour  of  any  work  which  aflurnes  it. 
But  this  cfFecSl,  ariiing  from  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  can  prove 
only  of  temporary  duration  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  the  danger  of 
fulFcring  from  a  comparifoii  with  the  model  on  which  it  is 
founded.  In  fo  far  as  refpefls  the  defcription  of  the  fociety 
fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  this  periodical  publication,  wc 
recognife  a  degree  of  humour,  w^hich,  to  a  work  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  if  fuitably  executed,  could  not  fail  of  imparting 
a  confiderable  portion  of  intereft.  ’The  fubjecSls,  however, 
which  form  tlie  bulk  of  the  prefent  volume,  are  of  too  fcientific 
a  kind  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  the  inter- 
mixture  of  humour  may  jullly  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  fpecu- 
lations  on  points  either  of  medicine  or  natural  philofophy. 

The  following  extraft  will  give  our  readers  ap  idea  of  the 
more  entertaining  parts  of  this  production : 

♦  I  flatter  myfelf  that  my  two  laft  papers,  the  fubjccls  of  whick 
have  been,  in  feme  meafure,  fo  ced  upon  me,  will  afford  a  proper 
apology  for  the  interruption  which  my  plan  hath  fultained,  and  whicli 
I  now  refume,  that  I  may  give*  my  readers  an  account  of  my  aff> 
dates  in  this  arduous  undertaking ;  for,  as  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
and  importance  cannot  be  fuppol’ed  to  be  entirely  and  fuccefsfully 
carried  on  by  one  perfon,  it  becomes  neceffary  further  to  inform  my 
readers,  that  we  are  eight  of  us  in  all,  exclufive  of  the  old  vvomaii 
who  lights  our  fire  and  duds  the  room,  a  neat,Tnug,  private  apart- 
inent,  in  which  we  have  iniiituted  a  regular  hebdomado- medico- 
fpcclatorial  club,  contiguous  to  my  . prefent  reiidence  in  Villiers  Street 
in  the  Strand.  Here  we  aifemble  free  from  all  ceremonious  reilraint; 
without  any  other  rules  than  thofe  which  refult  from  good-breeding 
and  a  high  degree  of  perfonal  frienjihip  and  efteera  for  each  other. 
Here  my  friends,  who  iVill  continue  in  full  prn5l,ce,  and  who  arc 
every  day  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divine  charafler,  *  ff 
lutem  hominibus  dando,’  enjoy  a  gnteful  relaxation'from  the  fatigucJ 
of  the  week.'  Here  we  may  fay  with  Martial,  *  quicqjuid  venerit 
obvium  loquamur.'  Our  converfation,  therefore,  is  not  always  con- 
lined '  to  pbyfic.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  when  there  is  b- 
one  medical  man  in  a  convivial  party,  the  coriyerfation  is  very  apt  to 
turn  upon  medical  fubjefls ;  but  when  it  xonfi (la  entirely  of  medk^ 
men,  it  is  a  well-known,  and  perhaps  a  juft-remark,  founded  me 
probably  on  the  eilablKhed  practice  of  confultation,  that  phyfic 
almoft  the  only  fubjefl  excluded. ,  We  are,  however,  an  except 
to  this  general  rule,  for  wc  often  (peak  on  medical  matters ;  and, ' 
Qijr  number,  exclufive  of  myfelf,  comprehends  two  eminent  phyficia" 
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excellent  men-mid\viyes,  two  furgeons  of  eftabllfhed  reputation, 
and  one  refpe^able  apothecary,  it  may  with  propriety  be  faid^  that 
in  us  the  whole  commonwealth  of  the  Medical  World  is  reprefented, 
as  the  world  at  large  was  faid  to  be  by  the  aflbeiates  of  my  predeceffori 
the  great  general  Spectator. 

«  Whatever  fubjedt  is  new  and  extraordinary  in  phyfic,  is  generally 
introduced  by  one  or  other  in  particular,  and  commented  upon  by 
the  company  at  large.  It  is  to  thefe  amufing  and  inftruftive  conver- 
faiions,  to  which,  if  I  am  not  often  a  contributor,  I  am  always  an 
attentive  liltener,  that  1  am  frequently  indebted  for  the  hints  which, 
to  the  edification  of  the  profelfion  at  large,  will  expand  the  next  day 
into  the  form  of  a  Medical  Spectator. 

As  we  are  all  men  that  have  llo9d  the  brunt  of  the  day,  whofe 
charafters  are  well  ellablilhed,  and  whofe  circumllances  are^eafy,  all 
little  jealoufies  are  done  away ;  and  the  mutual  joke,  which  we  can 
cheerfully  give  or  take,  f  petimufque  damufque  vicillim.* 

‘  The  lirft  of  our  fociety  whofe  name  I  (hall  mention,  is  Dr. 
Placebo,  a  difciple  of  Stahl;  a  kind,  attentive,  humane,  friendly 
phyfician,  from  whofe  uriaffiiming  manner  it  is  not  generally  known 
to  the  .acuity  that  he  is  profoundly  (killed  in  his  profeffion.  Nor 
will  the  remarkable  neatnefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  pre(criptions  ac¬ 
count  for  the  genera]  fuccefs  which  attends  his  pradtice:  he  himfelf, 
indeed,  with  candour  acknowledges,  that  if  he  hath  been  fometimes 
jnore  fuccefsful  than  his  contemporaries,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  obtainirig  a  drifter  and  more  diligent  attention  to  perfever- 
ancein  regimen.  *1  know  that  the  illibcral  part  of  the  profeffion  have 
frequently  aferibed  his  mod  brilliant  inltances  of  (uccefs  to  the  '  vis 
medicatrix  naturae,’  the  influence  of  the  medical  foul.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  with  jufticebe  obferved,  that  few  phyficians  have  more  fuc- 
I  cefsfully  ftudied  the  *  ars  curandi  morbos  cundiatione.’  The  mild- 
I  nefs  and  placidity  of  his  countenance,  the  fuavity  of  his  attentions, 
and  the  unmercenary  decoriinTof  his  ’yffit,  always  {cave  the  moft 
agreeable  impreffions  on  the  minds  of  his  patients  and  their  friends. 
Who  are  never  tired  with  his  vifits.  Thtfe  circumllances,  added  to 
his  frequently  juft  and  always  well-guarded  prbgnollic,  even  in  his 
unfuccelsful  cafes,  have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  have  fe- 
cured  him  the  con(idence  and  ellecra  of  every  family  to  which  he  hath 
been  introduced. 

‘  Dr.  Dash  is  poffefled  of  an  excellent  capacity,  a  good  genius, 
and  fome  learning,  with  little  iiitention.  He  is  a  good  figure,  was  a 
Hrll-rate  beau  at  the  univerfity,  excelled  all  his  competitprs  in  danc¬ 
ing  and  fen’eing,  and  fti  11  (ings  a  good  fong;  drinks  his  bottle,  and 
'viih  a  fmart  oath  confirms  his  afferiion.  Whatever  knowledge  he 
poflefies  lies  loofe  on  the  furfree,  and  is  confequently  ever  in  view. 
Hence  he  has'the  reputation  of  being  quick  in  his  conceptions ;  but 

Ih  eye  often  wanders;'  and  his  attention  will  fornetimes  be  drawn 
fide,  cither  to 'a  newfpaper  or  to  the  locking-glafs,  whilft  his  patient 
•  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  attention,  to  every  minute  unnecelTiry  circum- 
ance  of  his  difeafe.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  once,  when  a  lady 
f  dilUnftion  was  giving  him  rather  a  prolix  detail  of  an  inceflfant 

diarrhoea. 
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diarrhoea,  Dr.  Dash,  whofc  eye,  both  mental  and  •  corporeal,  had 
been  wandering,  whofc  ideas,  cither  ruminating  on  the  tranfaftions 
of  the  preceding,  or  anticipating  thofe  of  the  cnfuing  evening,  were 
tout~afait  eloignee  (with  the  pulfe  in  one  hand,  and  the  chain  of  the 
ilop-watch  dangling  from  the  other),  after  a  filence  of  more  than  one 
minute  and  three  quarters,  during  which  her  ladyfliip  concluded  that 
he  was  thinking  intenfely  of  her  cafe,  ^  Now,  my  lady/  fald  he, 

*  give  me  leave  to  a{k  one  queftion.  How  long  is  it  pr«y  fince  your 
ladyfhip  had  a  to  roo^r^’  There  is  a'franknefs  in  his  manner, 
and  fuch  an  apparent  contempt  of  his  fee,  fo  thorough  a  convifhon 
of  this  important  truth,  ‘  aliquando  pecuniam  negligere  maxiirium. 
eft  lucrum,’  that,  notwithftanding  in  the  conrfe  of  his  pradtice  he 
hath  met  with  the  fevereft  cenfure  in  particular  Inftances,  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  he  ftiould  be  looked  up  to  by  the  public  at  large  as  to 
the  oracle  of  medicine,  the  plus  ultra  c'f  the  profeffion.  His  pre- 
feriptions  in  general,  though  very  inelegant,  and  horridly  naufeous, 
are  fwallowcd  with  the  utmoft  avidity;  the  filthinefs  conveying  an 
idea  of  fomething  uncommonly  efiicacious  in  the  compound. 

‘  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  no  bad  inltance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dk,.’  Dash  hath  acquired  his  reputation  for  quicknefs  of  con¬ 
ception.  Being  confulted  in  a  very  obftinate  cafe  of  jaundice,  which 
had  rcfjfted  all  the  moft  judicious  preferiptions  of  Placebo,  Dr. 
D  ASH  placing  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  pit  of  the 
patient’s  ftomach,  without  afking  a  fecomi  queition,  demanded  where 
the  pain  was  ieated.  ♦  There  I  there !  Sir/  replied  the  aftonilhed 
patient,  ‘  exactly  where  your  finger  preftes,  through  to  the  back> 

bone!* — Verbum  fat. — ‘  D - n  me,’.faid  the  Doctor,  \  fomstbirg 

muft  be  done  here.’  A  very  powerful  emcticp-cathartic  was  imme^ 
diatcly  preferibed ;  but,  as  fome  time  had  intervened  betwixt  tec  Inl 
vifit  of  Dr.  Placebo  and  the  adminiftering  the  medicine  of  i)r. 
Dash,  the  anima  medica  having  had  a  longer  time  to  exert  her  in¬ 
fluence,  Mr.  CANDOR,  the  apothecary,  had  the  pleafure  in  the  in¬ 
terim  to  perceive  that  the  obftrudlions  were  removed,  and  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fpeedily  well,  and  the  emetico-cathartic  un- 
neceflary.  But  the  Tick -  man,  who  would  liften  to  nothing  which 
tended  toJnterrupt  his  eagernefs  to  profit  by  the  Ikill  of  Dr.  Dash, 
of  which  he  had  now  formed  the  moft  e.'ttravagant  ideas,  iw'allowcd 
the  potion,  which,  though  it  had  nearly  killed  him,  he  to  this  day 
confiders  as  the  preferyaiion  of  his  life.  Whilit  Mra.  Bluernanile,  a 
neighbouring  lady,  all  the  time  affumes  the  principal  merit  of  the 

cure,  having  fecrctly  bribed  the  nurfe.to  (abftltute  Mrs. - ’sin- 

fallible  cure,  viz.  a  ftfong  infiifion  of  the  barl^  of  barberry,  inlleaJ 
of  the  apozem  preferibed  by  Dr.  Placebo/ 

The  principal  fubjeAs  of  which  the  vyorlc  treats  are,  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  Harringtonian  tlieory  of  the  atmofphere ;  remarks  on 
the  feeding  and  clothing  of  children^  chemical. criticifms;  and 
fome  obfervations  bn  a  few  difeafes.  As  a  mifcellaneous  pro- 
dudtion,  it  has  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  great  degree  of  po¬ 
pularity;  but  as  a  colle^ion  of  philofophical  inquiries  ingenioufly 
profecuted,  and  of  medical  remarks,  it  is  entitled  to  much  more 
attention. 
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XIII*  Travels  round  the  Worlds  in  the  Tears  1767,  1768, 
176Q,  1770,  17713  hy  M.  de  Pagesj  Captain  in  the  French 
}Javy^  Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louisy 
and  Correfponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parism 
Tranjlaied  from  the  French.  Volume  the  Third,  pp,  303. 
8vo.  '5s.  boards.  Murray.  London,  1792. 

The  former  volumes  of  thefe  Travels  were  noticed  in  our 
Reviews  for  May  and  June  179U  In  the  volume  now  be¬ 
fore  us,;  we  find  M.  dc  Pages  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
French  fliip,  named  the  Rolland,  and  a  frigate,  to  be  employed 
on  an  expedition  of  difeovery  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  He  fet 
fail  from  Breft  towards  the  end  of  March  1769,  and,  about 
week  after,  came  in  view  of  Salvage  Ifland,  fituated  north 
from  the  Canary  Ifles.  He  there  perceived,  from  obferva- 
tions  of  the  latitude  and  longitude,  that  Tenerif  is  fet  down 
in  the  charts  about  four  leagues  more  to  the  north- weft  than  it 
really  is.^  ,  .  ^ 

This  inquifitive  navigator  had  been  anxious  to  afeertain,  by 
comparifon,  whether  fea-water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity 
under  the  torrid  than  under  the  other  zones;  and  his  experi-- 
ments  evince,  contrary  to  what  he  expeded,  that  fea-water  is 
impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs  quantity  within  than  without  the 
tropics.  On  the  12th  of  April,  being  in  10®  14'-' north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  22®  49''  weft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  a 
hundred  pounds  of  fea-water,  taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms, 
and  weighed  in  water  fcales,  gave  three  pounds  y  of  fait.  On 
the  i6lh,  repeating  the  fame  experiment,  in  latitude  4®  22'^ 
north,  and  longitude  18®  44'' weft,  ah  equal  quantity  of  water 
contained  only  three  pounds  of  fait.  On  the  22d  of  the  fame 
month,  in  latitude  1®  lo'Touth,  and  longitude  21®  weft,  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  gave  a  fimilar  quantity  of  fait  as  on  the 
i6th.  Proceeding  farther  fouth  and  w^eft,  it  yielded,  in  one 
I  place,  3 J  pounds,  and,  in  anotlier  place,  within  a  fraftion  of 
i  four  pounds.  ‘  ^ 

To  prevent  the  feurvy,  a  difeafe  fo  incident  to  fea-faring- 
people  in  a  long  voyage,  the  commander  had  retrenched  a  part 
of  the  men’s  fait  provifions,  fubftituting  vegetables  in  their 
placfe.  This  diet  prefented  at  firft  view  great  advantages ;  but 
our  author"  obferves,  that,  to  render  it  really  beneficial  to  foi- 
mcn,  the  vegetables,  deftined  for  a  long  voyage,  (hould  not  be 
oW,  and  that  they  (hould  be  dried  in  the  oven,  only  fo  far  as 
will  deftroy  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  irife£ls  themfelves,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  vegetables  from  heating  or  fermenting  in  hoc  and  moift 
climates.  He  adds,  that  care  (hould  likewiie  be  taken  by  the 

commanding 
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commanding  officer,  that  the  change  of  diet  be  gradual,  and  tiiat 
the  allowance  of  men  put  upon  this  regimen  be  augmented; 
a  vegetable  diet  does  not  yield  an  equal  degree  of  nouriflitnent 
with  animal  food. 

It  appears,  from  what  our  author  relates,  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  intercourfe  between  the  nations  refiding  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  the  Arabian 
tribes  trading  with  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa  muft  have  fome 
connexion  with  thofe  Arabs  who  carry  on  a  traffic  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  learned,  at  leaft,  from  the  fu: 
perintendant  of  the  French  factory  at  Judda,  that  the  Arabs, 
who  trade  with  the  chief  of  that  diftricb,  are  in  part  Charifs  of 
the  family  of  Mahomet^  wear  a  green  turban ;  and  their  articles! 
of  merchandife,  confifting  of  different  ftuffs  made  of  fillc  and 
cotton,  are  exadlly  fimilar  to  what  are  found  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans  who  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  I'he  fame  perfoit 
informed  our  author,  that  the  Arabs  above  mentioned;  when 
thcy.fahite,  lav  their.hands  not  upon  their  breafts,  like  the  Ma- 
hometans  of  Europe,  but  upon  their  forehead,  like  thofe  of 
India; 

The  author  vifits  Muffembourg;  Conftantia,  and  other  Dutch 
fcttlements;  but  is  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots  by  the  timidity  of  thofe  who  were  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  He  faw;  however,  at  the  Gape,  two  men  of  emi- 
nence,  of  the  Hottentot  nation,  from  whom  he  gives  ah  account 
of  the  drefs,  and  makes  fome  remarks  on  the  language  of  the 
country. 

On  the  confines  of  Magdaleine  Ifle,  the  voyagers  mtt  with 

a  number  of  fea  wolves  balking  in  the  fun: 

•  '  » 

*  This  timorous  animal/  fays  the  author,  impelled  ty  the  im- 
pulfe  of  nature,  made  conftantly  towards  the  water  by  the  ihorteJ 
way,  even  ihould  it  lie  between  our  legs,  but  never  attempted  to 
bite,  except  when  irritated  by  an  interception  of  his  flight.  Had 
they  been  capable  of  maintaining  their  ground  with  the  obftinacy  of 
fome  animals,  we  might  have  found  ft  difficult  to  make  good  a  re¬ 
treat  ;  for  they  are  remarkably  Itrong,  and  were  in  fuch  numbers  as 
almoft  to  cover  the  foil.-  This  herd  coiild  not  confift  of  fewer  than 
three  thoufand.  •  The  largeft  wxre  about  four  feet  long  by  two  and  a 
half  round;  .but  the  average  fize  was  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  round  the  breaA.  The  fea-wolf 
appears  to  be  extremely  dull  in  the  fenfe  of  hearing;  for  as  they 
fwam  along  the  (hore  at  the  (hort  dt fiance  of  three  paces,  I  called  to 
one  of  the  party  to  obferve  their  movements,  but  the  found  of  my 
voice  did  not  moleft  them  in  the  leaft.  If,  however,  I  made  the 
llighteil  motion  or  gefture,  they  inftantly  dived  and  fled  out  to  fca. 
Hence  it  (hould  feem  that  the  eye  in  this  ^imal  is  a  much  mort 
'  delicate 
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delicate  organ  of  fenfation  than  the  ear.  The  eye  h  not  deftitute  of 
beauty,  though  it  is  frequently  heavy  and  clouded. 

<  With  relpeft  to  the  objeft  of  that  inlHnft  in  their  nature,  which 
feems  conftantly  to  urge  them  to  land,  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  Ibfs ;  but 
lobfcrved,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  withdrawn  to  the  fmalleft  aiftanc# 
from  the  ihorc,  they  began  as  before  to  climb  the  rocks,  and  to 
fcramble  towards  a  dry  fituation ;  an  impulfe  which  they  obeyed  with 
fo  little  diferetion,  that  we  took  Ibme  of  them  by  cutting  off  their  re¬ 
treat  to  the  water.  On  a  dry  and  level  fpot  of  ground  their  motion 
is  too  flow  to  enable  them  to  elude  a  purfuit ;  but  if  they  happen  to 
reach  a  fmooth  rock  inclining  towards  the  fea,  they  efcape  with  great 
facility. 

«  Some  tVe  took  alive  by  blindfolding  them  with  a  coarfe  fack, 
which  ferved  to  defend  us  againft  their  teeth ;  others  we  feized  by 
the  hinder  legs,  dragging  them  backwards  on  their  bellies;  for  as 
they  are  very  large  and  corpulent,  it  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they 
can  turn  round  to  avenge  themfelves  on  an  enemy.  The  fame  pro- 
penfity,  whatever  it  may  mean,  which  carries  them  with  eagernefs  to 
the  ftiore,  determines  them  to  keep  hovering  near  the  rocks  after  they 
have  got  into  the  water.  In  this  fituation  they  amufed  us  with  many 
curious  evolutions;  fometimes  they  vault  high  above  the  furface,  or 
hold  themfelves  upright,  with  mouth,  head,  and  neck,  raifed  above 
the  water;  fometimes  they  take  a  rotatory  motion  like  a  wheel; 
and  fometimes  they  fpring  about  a  foot  high  and  dive  immediately, 
extending  the  fore  feet  along  the  belly,  and  llretching  out  the  hinder 

I:$  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  or  filh’s  tail. 

1  imagined  at  firft  that  they  were  impelled  to  land,  as  well  as  to 
fe  movements,  from  the  neceffity  of  refpiring;  but,  having  ob- 
vedthem,  on  fome  occafions,  remain  a  long  time  under  water,  I 
indoned  this  hypothefis.  1  am  perfuaded,  however,  that  water  is 
clement- lefs-  agreeable  to  the  fea-wolf  than  land  ;  an  idea  which 
i  fuggefted  by  an  extreme  defire  they  difeover  of  indulging  in  a 
t  of  ienfual  fleep  or  ftupor.  '  I  was  afterwards  much  confirmed  in 
J  opinion  by  an  attentive  obfervation  of  fome  which  1  kept  alive, 

I  ffiall  mention  foon.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  however,  what  an 
)arent  contradidtion  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  it  relates  to  this 
rail!  a  being,  which,  with  a  ftrong  prediledion  for  land,  is  forced 
hunger  to  proceed  far  out  to  fea,  and  find  his  food  at  the  bottom 
the  ocean.’ 

This  voyager’s  obfcrvatlons  afford  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  Southern  Ocean  the  winds  appear  to  be  extremely  limited, 
has  happened,  that  when  the  two  (hips  were  only  eight  leagued 
inder,  one  was  labouring  in  a  llorm,  w'hile  the  other  enjoyed 
derate  weather.  This  circumftance  the  author  is  inclined 
attribute  to  the  South  Sea. 

The».two  (hips,  quitting  the  profecution  of  difeoveries,  fail 
^ards'Madagafcar,  where  the  author  lands  near  afmall  village^ 
•€rc  he  meets  with  a  moft  cordial  reception,  and  makes  many 
fervations  on  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants. 

They 
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They  aftcr^rds  t6olc  their  departure  for  Europe^  and.  doncludcj 
the  voyage  with  arriving  fafe  in  Bl-eit  road,  without  having  dif. 
covered  any  fouthern  continent,  which  had  been  the  chief  oh, 
jeft  of  the  expedition;  From  the  great  diftanccj  however,  to 
which  he  had  failed  dire£lly  foiith^  beyond  the  ordinary  track  of 
navigators^  he  entertains  not  the  Imalleft  doubt  that  there  exifts 
a  peculiar  and  perpetual  rigour  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

With  the  view  of  comparing  the  climates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pole  v/ith  thofe  of  the  torrid  aone^  this  enterprifing  navigator 
refolved  on  a  voyage  northward  to  as  high  a  latlthde  aS  poffible; 
and  having  heard  of  no  voyager  who  had  taken  any  notice  of  the 
different  expedients  which  might  beexpofed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  ice,  by  fuch  as  would  penetrate  to  the  pole,  he  waS  much 
inclined  to  think  he  fhould  be  able  to  fupply  this  defed  in  the 
annals  of  navigation. 

I'he  author,  in  his  progrefs  northward,  repeated  the  fimi 
experiments  which. he  had  made  on  his  voyage  to  the  other  ex* 
tremicy  of  the  globe.  In  the  latitude  of  64®  30'^  and  2"cafterfl 
longitude  he  weighed  loo  pounds  of  fea- water,  arid  found  that 
it  contained  4f  pounds  of  fait.  Irt  latitude  59®  8'<,  and  longitude 
SS'',  the  fame  quantity  of  water  yielded  only  3?  pounds  of  fait; 
but  at  that  time  the  voyagers  were  ftill  within  the  limits  of  the 
German  Ocean. 

In  latitude  66*^  27'',  and  1°  48"  of  longitude,  on  the  23d of 
of  April  the  cold,  as  well  as  th?  afped  of  the  fkies,  was  much 
the  fame  as  in  the  fouth  feas;  but  the  voyager  remarked  one  ma-. 
tcrial  difference  between  the  two  climates,  which  isj  that  in  the 
north,  the  weather  being  almoll  quite  calm>  the  cold  is  unfforinj 
whereas  in  the  fouth,  being  introduced  by  high  winds,  it  isci- 
pricious  and  irregular.  Befides,  the  feafon  was*  greatly  mow 
advanced  in  the  latter  than  in- the  former  climate.’  ^ 

On  the  26th  of  April  the  Voyagers  ceafed  to  have  the  return 
of  night.  M;  de  Pages  could' read  eafily  at  t2  o^cldckj  ?.  M/ 
without  the  light  of  a  candle'5  and  could  diftinguifli  objecls  t 
thc'diftance  of  three  leagues  from  the  ftiip.'  He  profccuted  hi^ 
hazardous  expedition  to  a  little  beyond  the  eightieth  degreed 
Bprth  latitude;  but  infers,  from  certain  circumftanceS,  that  the 
northern  fea  is  not  one  folid  mafs,  and  that  navigation  is  not 
impoffible  even  at  the  pole.  The  account  of  the  voyage,  in  go* 
neral,  Is  highly  interefting  for  the  extraordinary  feenes  it  dc- 
icribes;  befides  that  it  contains  many  particulars  of‘  natural  hif 
tory,  intermixed  with  fome  fuggeftions  relative  to  the  improve 
ment  of  the  whale  filhery^  arid  with  fevetal  philofophiu 
gbfervations. 
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Art.  I4«  Piilurefque  Vien^s  on  the  River  Thames,  from  its  Source  i 
Gloucejlerjhire  to  the  Nore  ;  voith  Obfervations  on  the  public  Buildin 
and  other  Maoris  of  Art  in  its  Vicinity,  By  Samuel  Inland^  Author  of 
a  piBurefque  Tour  through  Holland^  Brabant^  and  Part  of  France. 
pp.  467.  Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  21. 12s.  6d.  boards.  Egerton* 
London,  1791* 

ORKS  of  tafte,  like  the  prefent,  are  with  difficulty  reviewed 
in  a  performance  confined  to  letter-prefs.  We  have  before 
Introduced  Mr.  Ireland  to  our  readers  in  an  account  of  his  Tour 
through  Holland,  &c.  The  prefent  work  is  fuperior  to  the  former 
io  moft  of  the  engravings  :  the  detail  contains  nothing  very  new,  but 
is  rendered  interefting  from  the  lively  ftyle  peculiar  to  the  author, 
and  the  judgment  with  which  he  feleAs  his  fabjcAs  for  engraving, 
and  his  hifiorical  anecdotes. 

Art.  15.  The  Hiflory  of  Ifaac  Jenkins,  and  of  the  Sichnfs  of  Sarah 

his  Wife  and  their  three  Children,  Second  Edition.  PP*  43*  1 2 mo. 

3d.  Murray.  London,  1793. 

\  _ 

This  is  an  interefting  and  inftruflive  little  hlftory.  The  charafters 
are  all  natural  and  well  marked;  the  language  familiar,  cafy,  and 
well  adapted  to  thofe  for  whofe  inftruAion  it  is  principally  intended, 
faac  Jenkins  is  an  inftance,  in  low  life,  of  the  fatal  effeAs  of  a  too 
leafy  compliance  with  bad  advice ;  and  the  *  mifery  brought  upon  his 
^ife  and  children  by  his  idlenefs  and  dillipation  is  well  delcrlbed. 
)arah  is  an  example  of  virtue  ftruggling  under  diftrefs,  and  nobly 
apporting  it.  It  may  be  pleafing  to  our  readers  to  know,  that,  by 
hefeafonable  andearneft  interpofition  of  Mr.  Langford  the  furgeon, 
ends  well.  The  whole  contains  more  folid  inftruAion  than  many 
nderous  volumes ;  and  the  rapid  faie  of  the  firft  impreifion  has  pro 
ouoced  the  public  judgment. 

Mt.  16.  The  Life  of  the  late  Earl  of  Barrymore  \  including  a  UiJlofj 
\  of  the  W argrd<ve  Theatricals,  and  original  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Per^ 

\  fons,  ‘ .By  Anthony  Pafquiu,  Efq.  pp.  119.  8vo.  3s.  Symonds. 

'  London,  1793. 

The  late  Lord  Barrymore  terminated  a  diflipated  life  by  an  acci- 
in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  detail  ot  his  hiftory 
Ay  ferve  as  a*  to  young  men  of  fortune;  but  can  contain 

>thing  elfe  than  reprefeniations,  in  various  forms,  of  extravagance, 
konfidcratenefs,  and  folly.  An  etching,  prefixed  to  the  narrative, 
rords  a  ftrong  likenefs  of  the  original. 
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Art.  17.  Secfjffion^  or,  7 rue  Blue  feparated  from  Buff,  In/crihedti 
bis  ^ Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  IValeSm-  pp.  47.  4to.  2s. 
Stewart.  London,  1793. 

The  very  title  contains  no  compliment  to  his  royal  hlghnefs  for  fe. 
ceding  from  his  I'are  party  friends.  The  execution  of  this  morccaj 
is  very  indifl'crent. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  18.  Ohfer'vaticns  on  the  Coffitution  and prefent  State  of  Britcin, 
By  Thomas  Somerville^  D*D*  PP*  7’^*  Svo.  is.  6d.  Edinburgh, 
printed;  for  Cad  ell,  London.  1793* 

Dr.  Somerville,  in  conjun'flion  with  many  other  refpedlable  di- 
vines  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  enters  the  lifts  in  defence  of  the 
Britiih  conftitution  againft  that  arch  innovator  Thomas  Paine.  Though 
the  mHchief  that  demagogue  attempted  to  bring  about,  has  been 
completely  obviated  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  adminiftration, 
yet  we  muft  applaud  every  man  who  furnilhes  an  antidote  to  the  pol^ 
fbn  h9  attempted  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  Thii 
pamphlet  will  eft'eflually  anfwer  that  purpofe ;  and,  independentof 
his  remarks  on  the  Britiih  conftitution,  it  contains  fundry  refledioni 
on  the  prefent  condition  of  France,  which  do  equal  credit  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  author. 

Art.  19.  yf  brief  Revieiv  of  Parliamef^tary  Reformation  from  Tht:fj 
•  and  I  raSiice,  By  an  En^UJh  Freeho-der*  pp.  48.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Edwards.  London,  1793. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  urges  the  ufual  dilatory  pleas  agalnl 
a  reform  in  parliament,  which  probably  will  pleafe  its  enemK 
though  decies  repetita.  He  ridicules  the  cant  of  reftoring  the  con& 
tution  to  its  original  ptuitf,  condemns  annual  and  triennial  parlia- 
ments,  and  expritiates.ou  the  fervices  which  the  parliament  of 
rendered  the  country. 

Art.  20.  .Thoughts  on  the  Canada  Bill,  pp.  50.  8vo.  is. 

Debrctt.  London,  1791. 

The  arguments  made  ufe  of  in  the  prefent  pamphlet  are  fufficienti’ 
good;  but  we  (hall  forbear  to  particularife  thtm,  having  heard  n  ■ 
of  them  adduced  in  the  Huufe  of  Commons  while  the  bill  was  ui  -' 
confideration. 

Art.  21.  Dungfr  of  an  Invojion  from  F ranee ^  as  it  is  believed 
Irijh  Bapifi  rjoill  ferve  on  board  KingU  Ships,  pp.  42.  8vo.  1- 
Ridgeway.  London,  1793.  _ 

•  If  this  author  means  any  thing,  his  ftyle  (hould  be  more  fenoij 
There  arc  fubjeds  fuited  to  every  fpecies  of  writing ;  but  it 
always  the  talte  of  an  Iridinian  to  reduce  every  thing  to  fu?t.  f 
ihoiiid  think  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  of  which  the  author,  if  ’; 
underltapid  him,  feems  really  afraid, .  would  induce  any  one  to  be:- 
lious  ;  ytt  nothing  bat  irony. runs  through  every  part  of  his  pair;' 
let,  infomueb  that  wc  are  almoft  at  a  lots  to  know  whether  he 
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jncans  to  tell  us  that  the  Irifh  catholic  pricfts  have  given  advice  to 
their  flock  not  to  enter  on  board  his  majefly’s  (hips  till  the  parlia- 
jncntary  reflriftions  againft  their  bearing  arms  arc  taken  ofF.  If  this 
be  true,  and  that  half  the  failors  on  bpard  the  Britifli  navy  have  ufually 
been  Jrifli,  it  may  readily  account  for  the  difficulties  government  have 
lately  itiet  with  in  manning  the  fleet,  and  (hould  be  confidered  with 
the  attention  fo  important  an  objed  dcfcrves. 

Art.  22;  Confiderations  on  the  Utility  of  the  National  Debt,  and  on 
the  prefent  alarming  Crifs\  nviih  a  Jhort  Plan  cf  a  Mode  of  Relief 
end  an  Explan  at  if^n  of  the  flid^  inherent  Grounds  of  great  national 
Projperity  that  exifts  in  this  Country,  By  Edward  King,  Efq,  f,R,S. 
andF,A,f»  PP*  49*  Payne.  London,  1793. 

This  author  contends,  that  what  is  called  a  public  debt  is  totally 
difljiTiilar,  in  its  nature,  to  activate  debt,  and,  conformably  to  fucli 
an  idea,  is  really  advantageous  to  the  community.  He  endeavours  to 
fupport  his  opinion  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  utility  of  the  an¬ 
nual  interefl  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  flock,  and  which  he  Aippofes 
to  be  chiefly  employed  in  various  branches,  either  cf  mechanical  la¬ 
bour,  of  agriculture,  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds,  or  of  manufadlures. 
That,  in  this  view,  the  public  debt  is  not  without  its  advantages,  we 
readily  agree  with  Mr.  King ;  but  we  think  he  confiders  the  fubje^ 
in  too  partial  a  light  when  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  difadvantages  of 
which  the  public  debt  is  likewife  undoubtedly  produftive.  It  is  only 
by  a  fair  comp’arifon,  and  appreciation  of  its  good  and  bad  efl'edts 
that  its  real  utility  can  be  afeertained  with  any  degree  of  fatisfadion. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  confiderirg  Mr.  King’s  fpeculations  in 
the  profecution  of  this  fubjeft  as  rather  fophiftical  than  Iblid. 

Art,  23.  The  Duty  of  Citizens  in  the  prefent  Crifis,  Third  Edition* 
PP.  .104.  8vo.  2s.  6d,  Wcfllcy.  London,  1793. 

This  pamphlet  5s  intended  as  a  perfuaflve  to  the  defence  of  our  po¬ 
litical  conflitution,*  and  to  conteritment  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  author  reminds  his  readers  of  the  important  and  un¬ 
equalled  advantages  univerfally  enjoyed  by  Britilh  fubjeds ;  that  we 
have  the  magna  charta  for  the  br.fis  of  our  liberty ;  the  habeas  corpus 
ifltopreferve  us  from  unjuft  imprifonment ;  a  grand  jury  formed 
from  among  ourfelves,  to  fee u re  us  from  unfair  or  unneceffary  pro- 
fmulons ;  and  petty  juries  formed  alfo  from  among  ourfelves  to  prb- 
kft  us  againft  unjuft  puniihmcnt  in  criminal  cafes,  and  againft  wanton 
deprivation  of  property  in  civil.  The  author  cautions  every  clafs  of 
tritons  againft  being  deceived  into  an  opinion  that  they  are  defpifed 
h  cyphers  in  the  ftate,  it  being  the  people  only  whom  the  Icgiflature 
Jan  acknowledge  in  the  perfons  of  their  reprefentatives ;  from  amongft 
^hom,  even  the  minifters  of  the  country  are  generally  appointed,  for 
N  exprefs  duty  of  guarding  and  preferving  their  rights  and  privi- 
This  pamphlet,  though  well  intended,  may  happily  be  re- 
■rded  as  a  work  of  fupere rogation.  For  real  malcontents  are  deaf 
every  argument  which  oppofes  their  prejudices;  and  the  number 
^uch  in  this  country  is- too  inconfidcrable  to  excite  any  public 
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Aft.  24.  ChirvrgUal  Ohfer*vations  relative  to  the  Epiphora  y  or  Wattn 
Eye  ;  the  Jcrophulous  and  intermittent  Ophtbaimy  ;  the  Extradkn  of 
the  Catara£i  ;  and  the  Introdudion  of  the  Male  Catheter*  By  Jamti 
IVarti  Surgeon.  pp«78.  8vo.  is.6d.  Dilly.  London,  i^q:. 

The  obfervations  contained  in  this  produflion  are  judicious  and 
pra£lical.  In  the  treatment  of  the  epiphora  Mr. Ware  recommends 
the  rbethod  introduced  by  M.  Anel.  It  confills  in  pafling  a  probe, 
and  afterwards  injeding  a  liquor,  through  the  punAa  lachrymalia, 
to  clear  away  the  matter  obftrufting  the  lachrymal  paffage.  The 
cafes  related  by  Mr.Ware,  of  his  own  praAice  according  to  this 
thod,  clearly  evince  its  utility. 

Mr.Ware  cautions  praAioners  againft  haftily  adopting  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  intermittent  ophthalmy,  as  he  has,  in  many 
inftances,  found  it  not  only  incffeAual,  but  even  manifeftly  injurious. 
He  obferves,  that  the  infufficiency  of  the  bark,  in  the  cafes  to  which 
he  alludes,  is  by  no  means  invalidated  by  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
Its  uft  in  the  cafes  of  fcrophulous  ophthalmy  related  by  Dr.  Fordyce 
and  Dr.  Fothergill;  fince,  in  thofe  inftances,  it  was  given  folely 
with  a  view  to  ilrcngthen  the  conftitution,  and  was  not  intended  io 
produce  that  fpeciflc  efFeA  by  which  it  cures  intermitting  fevers; 
which  it  rarely  accomplifhes  unlefs  adminiftered.in  large  •  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  dofes. 

The  prefent  author  agrees  with  Baron  Wenzel  in  expreffing  his 
entire  difapprobation  of  the  ufe  of  fpecula  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing 
the  eye  during  the  operation  of  extraAing  the  cataraA.  But  he  inn- 
mates  his  furprife  that  the  Baron*  fhould  adopt,  without  limitation,  a 
direA  contrary  praAicc,  by  recommeiuling  the  eye  to  be  left  pa- 
fcAly  free  whiill  the  knife  is  carried  through  the  cornea.  Mr.Ware 
confiders  prefTure  as  highly  expedient  in  extraAing  the  catarad; 
though,  from  his  own  experience^  he  rejeAs  the  opinion,  that  any 
Ikill  in  the  affiftant  is  necef&ry. 

The  remaining  treatife,  which  is  a  rcpublicatlon,  contains  ufeM 
remarks  on  the  introduAion  of  the  male  catheter,  in  fupprefrioi;sQt 


urine, 


Art.  25.  ji  Treatife  on  the  ExtraMion  of  the  CataraSl*  By  Fredm 
Ei/choffi  F.  M.  S*  Oculift  to  his  Majejty  in  the  Electorate  of  Han:^ih 
and  to  her  Majejty  in  England*  pp.  8o.  8vo.  3s.  Nicol.  Lo:> 
don,  1793* 

This  treatife  is  not  Intended  to  convey  either  a  fyftematical  i* 
feription  of  all  the  fpccies  of  the  cataraA,  or  an  explanation  of  all 
different  methods  of  performing  the  operation ;  but  merely  to 
feribe,  to  young  furgeons,  the  extraAion  of  the  cataraA,  in  a  ^ 
familiar  and  intelligible.  The  author  executes  his  defign  with 
pcrfpicuity ;  and  has  added  to  the  treatife  four  plates,  reprefentirg  ^ 
apparatus,  inftrumentSi  and  mode  of  operation. 
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yiRT.  26.  Appendix  to  a  Treat  if e  on  the  Hydrocele  \  containing  ad^ 
dit tonal  Proofs  of  the  Ejjicacy  of  InjeSlion  for  the  Cure  of  that  Difeafe, 
By  James  Earle^  Efq,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  his  Majejiy^  t  Houf^ 
hold,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  HcfpitaL  pp.  40.  8vo. 
6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1793. 

In  this  appendix  Mr,  Earle  adduces  fourteen  additional  cafes  in 
confirmation  of  the  method  of  cure  which  he  recommends  in  the  hy¬ 
drocele  ;  and  he  informs  us  that  many  furgeons  have  adopted  the 
fame  prafticc  with  fuccefs. 

Art.  27.  A  Pofologic  Companion  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  pp,  99. 
i2mo.  2S*  Johnfon.  London,  1793* 

The  defign  of  this  little  manual  is  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the 
office  of  medical  prefeription.  I’he  articles,  in  general,  are  marked 
as  given  in  three  dofes :  the  firft  is  the  fmalleft ;  the  next  the  me¬ 
dium  one ;  and  the  laft  a  very  full  dofe.  The  whole,  however^  is 
only  an  outline  to  guide  the  young  praditioner,  and  to  prevent  hefi- 
tation  in  calculating  quandt4es. 

DIVINITY* 

Art.  28.  The  Spirit  of  the  7imes  conjidered^  a  Sermon,  freacled  in 
the  Englift  Church  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  13,  I793»  L)ay  appointed  by 
the  States  for  the  General  Thankfgiqjing,  Fajitng,  and  Prayer.  By 
W.  L>  Brown,  D.  D.  Profejfor  of  Moral  Philofophy,  the  Lanjo  of  Na^ 
ture,  and  Ecclefajlical  Hijlory,  and  Minifer  of  the  Englijh  Church  at 
Utrecht,  pp.  51.  8vo,  is,  Murray.  London,  1793. 

The  text  of  feripture  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  excellent  fer- 
mon  is  from  the  evangeliil  Matthew,  ^  Can  ye  not  difeern  the  (igns 
of  the  times  Dr.  Brown,  after  pbferving  and  illuftrating  the  truth 
of  the  obfervation,  that  the  introdudion  of  Chriliianicy  had  pro* 
dated  the  moil  wonderful  and  falutary  change  on  human  affairs,  (hews 
tnat  almoll  every  age  of  the  world  has  been  charaderifed  by  ilriking 
events,  produdive  of  a  feries  of  important  confequences.  Having 
apidly  Iketched  the  moll  remarkable  periods  in  the  hillory  of  man* 
iind,  he  comes  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  fraught  with  awful 
jnd  almoll  incredible  events.  It  is  our  duty,  as  Chrillians,  to  turn 
ill  the  djfpenfations  of  Providence,  cfpecially  thole  moll  calculated 
0  ftrike  and  affed  us,  to  our  moral  and  religious  improvement.  With 
■is  view  the  author  firll  points  out  the  importance  of  difeerning  the 
!gns  of  the  times;  fecondly  exhibits  the  figns  by  which  our  own  times 
c  principally  diftinguifhed ;  and,  laflly,  what  is  the  main  objed 
|f  this  difeourfe,  he  colleds  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
jiggeited  by^ the  prefent  crifis  of  pubhc  affairs.  On  this  lubjed, 
Imong  a  variety  of  jull  and  feafonable  obfervaiions  and  refiedions, 
find  what  follows : 

prefent  alarming  crifis,  which  affeds  not  one  country  or 
only,  but  all  Europe,  the  quellion  is  not.  Whether  thjs  or  the 
B  political  party  fl.all  prevail ;  whether  the  conliitution  already 
wiling  ought  to  remain  untouched,  or  fca'*e  reforms  ought  to  be 
Itl  P  3  introduced 
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introduced  into  it  ?  but  whether  or  not  the  prefent  order  of  tlnrg9,tht 
prefent  ellablidiments,  laws,  manners,  ufages,  and  religion,  (hall 
at  once  be  (wept  away  and  give  place  to  vifionary  fchemes  of  polil 
iical  perfedion  which  have  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  every  fpe. 
cies  of  wickednefs  and  calamity  to  the  communities  where  they  have 
l>ecn  introduced,  and  uncontrolled  dominion  to  the  obfeure  coi., 
.trivers  and  diredlors  of  them  ?  The  conteft  is  between  order  an(i 
confufion,  between  hamanitjr  and  cruelty,  between  juftice  ^nd  vio. 
lence,  between  rclig  on  and  impiety,  between  heaven  and  hell!  The 
Kirrent  that  is  rulhing  on  all  Tides  from  the  Fandjemonium  of  Paris, 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  fo  juftly  as  to  the  incurfidns  of  Goihs 
and  Vandals,  who  fpread  defolation  through  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  laid  wade  every  monument  of  genius,  every  produdion 
of  art,  and  every  effeQ  of  civilifation.  W*ould  to  God  that  thefc 
modern  Vandals  could,  at  lall,  be  hlimanifed  as  their  prcdeceflbrj 
were,  by  the  divine  power  of  religion.  But  to  her  mild  arid  per- 
fuafive  voice,  their  ears  are  (lopped,  while  their  hearts  are  ileeiel 
againd  her  heavenly  emotions.  This  itfeif  is  a  powerful  argumen; 
to  thbfe  who  are  dill  uninfefted  with  the  contagion,  to  guard  agaiml 
it  with  the  greater  care.*  .  '  . 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  found  theologian,  and  a  moral,  yet  liberal  politi. 
cian,  deering  equally  clear  of  the  quickfaiids  of  anarchy,  and  ihc 
Yocks  of  defpotifm.  ‘  ...  ... 

Art.  29.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  c: 
\  St.  George* s  Church,  Liverpool,  ^oth  Dec.  1792,  by  the  Rev.  Sam 

RenJhavj,  M.A.  pp.  i5.'4to.  is.  Kearfley.  London,  1793. 

*  The  requed  of  the  mayor  to  publidi  this  is  a  drong  proof  of  k 
tadc  and  difeernment.  The  ingratitude  of  the  people  of  Ifraehi 

/their  God,  and  their  confequent  piinilhfnent,  is  a  forcible  lefTon  toitc 
Ttiember®  of  the  Chridian. church.  The  plain  fa^l  is  dubborn  anl 
convincing  ;  but,  when  aided  by  fuch  energy  of  fentiment  and  grace- 
fulncfs  of  language,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  a  delightful  as  well  as  a 
\ifeful  leflbn.  Not  confidcring  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and  type, » 
is  a  cheap  fhillingfworth. 

•  •  •  « 

Art.  30.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parijh  Church  of  Sunderland, 

the  Rev.  'Samuel  Cldpbam,  M.  A.  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Ck 

School,  pp.  23.  4to.  IS.  Deighton.*  London,  1793. ' 

The  Lord  Bifhop  of  Cheder,  to  whom  this  fermon  is 
need  not  blufti  over  the  (heels  committed  to  his  patronage,  itij 
fcnfible  aiiti  affeftiVig  difeourfe  on  tKc  mil'erablfe  confequences  of  t 
children  of  the  poor  being  brought  up  without  education  :  and  if^ 
bead  and  heart  of  the  writer  coincided,  which  we  (mcerely  belif' 
I  hey  did,  his  benevolence  can  be  no  lefs  exemplary  than  ^ 
Jearning.-  '•  -  '  .  • .  .  .  .  • 
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Art.  31*  Chrijtian  Mi/cellanyi  or.  Religious  and  Moral  Moga* 

^ue 9  from  January  to  Augujl  inclujive.  PP«  3^9*  Svo,  4s.  c  d. 
Loards.  Stalker.  London,  1792. 

The  publication  of  thefe  numbers  having  ceafed,  fiom  what  caufc 
we  know  not,  a  review  of  them  comes  within  our  general  plan  ;•  and 
we  are  rather  furprifed  at  their  being  difcontinucd,  ftnee  many  of 
them  contain  matter,  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  removed  by 
many  degrees  from  common  compofiiions  of  that  kind;  and  where 
any  felc^tions  have  been  made,  they  feem  to  be  judicious,  and  crui- 
cally  fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  fuch  a  work:  it  is  in  itfelf  a  little  li¬ 
brary  to  thefe  families  whofe  circumftances  and  time  do  not  admit  of 
purchafing  many  books.  The  fragment  copied  from  the  common¬ 
place-book  of  a  deceafed  friend,  refembles  the  little  touches  of  na¬ 
ture  contained  in  Y orick’s  Sentimental  journey  more  than  any  thing 
we  ever  perufed.  A  book  that  fo  well  blended  inftrudlion  and  amufe- 
ment,  deferved  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and  the  editor  feems  to 
have  fulfilled  indufiTioufly  the  promife  he. makes  in  his  introdudioQ 
of  promoting  religious  knowledge  and  the  pradice  of  virtue. 

Art.  32.  T'lfe  Death  of  hU  Mofl  Chrijlian  Mye/iy  Louis  XV L  con*^ 

;  ftikred\  a  Sermon ^  f  reached  in  the  City  of  Nezu  Sarum,  hy  the  Rev. 
John  Adams,  pp*  34*  8vo.  6d.  Mathews.  London,  1793. 

I  Louis  XVI.  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  regrets  of  every  maa 
j  in  Europe,  except  the  French  enrages.  Here  is  one  of  his  friends, 

1  who  celebrates  his  obfequies  at  New  Sarum.  Every  body  mull  allow 
:  that  the  fubjed  is  both  novel  and  liriking;  and  Mr.  Adams  makes 
fomc  juft  reftedions  on  the  remarkable  event.  But  he  does  not  appear 
]  to  advantage  as  a  politician:  bis  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of 
:  France  is  fuperficial;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  caufes  and  means  of 
:  the  revolution  is  extremely  imperfed.  From  the  ftraiii  of  the  fermon 
Wi  imagine  Mr.  Adams  is  much  better  acquainted  with  the  writings 
ofMofes,  Ifaiah;  and  Paul,  than  ihofe- of  Locke,  Raynal,  Neckcr, 

I  and  Rabaud. 

Art.  33.  ASermoyty  f  reached  at  Fitzroy  Chapely  on  Qccafiojt  of  the 
j  General  Fajl for  imploring  the  Divine  BlejJutg  on  his  Majeity  s  Arms^by 
?  Sea  . and  Land.  By  the  Rev,  Robert  Anthony  Bromley  y  B.  D,  Minijhr 
pf  that  Chapel,  pp.  16.  410.  is.  Dilly.  London,  1.793. 

I  Here  is  a  zealous  champion  for  every  exifting  governmeitt  whicii 
•Has  a  king  and  a  church.  Whether  the  king  be  limited  in  his  power, 
Oi*  armed  with  the  terrors  of  defpotifm;  whether  the  chiK*ch  be  pro- 
teftant  or  popilh,  feems  not  to  alter  the  matter  at  all.  Torepubli- 
wnifrn  he  is  an  implacable  foe;  for  thofe  atheiftical  king-killers  and 
Ciiurch-deftroyers  the  French  lie  feels  a  peifed  hatred;  and  fonie  of 
liis  expreffions  appear  not  to  difapprove  of  their  total  extirpation. 
Wlh  fuch  principles  this,  preacher  is  remarkably  unlucky  in  the 
■choice  of  his  text,  which  is  the  reply  of  Jehu  to  Jo4*am,  ^  What 
]t?ace,  fo  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witch- 
J^rafts  are  fo  many.’  Surely  fome  more  apppfite  paftage  might  have 
found,  than  the  infuking  words  cf  a  man  who  killed  two  kings, 
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and  a  beautiful  queen  the  widow  of  a  flaughtercd  king.  He  might 
have  known  too  that  Jt^cbel’s  criioe  was  not  haired  of  the  pricfthood* 
for  it  is  recorded  that  el.^ht  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  clergy  who  mi! 
nificred  to  Baal,  and  in  the  groves,  did  daily  eat  bread  at  the  queen’s 
table.- 


Art.  34.  Reltgicn  a  Pre/ernjctifve  agatnfl  Batbarifm  afid  Anarchy  \  a 
Sermon  from 'Jeremiah  xiii.  16,  f  reached  at  the  Hague,  Feb,  13,  17^^^ 
on  the  Day  cj  the  General  Fafi,  By  A,  Maclaine^  D,  D.  pp,  jq, 
8vo.  is.6d.  Cadell.  London,  1793. 

Dr.  Maclaine  has  long  flood  high  in  the  judgment  of  the  literary 
world  for  his  talents  and  learning ;  nor  will  this  difeourfe  injure  him 
in  the  public  opinion.  It  was  preached  on  occafion  of  a  general  fall 
which  our  Dutch  allies  proclaimed,  when  they  were  threatened  with 
an  invafion  by  the  French.  He  inveighs  with  great  feverity  againit 
the  modern  philofophy,  as  pregnant  with  a  thouiand  evils,  ^  efpecially 
a  fpirit  of  irreligion,  a  fpirit  of  popular  commotion,  and  a  fpiritof 
)yar  and  dominion,  exerted  under  the  bloody  mafk  of  a  fantailic  and 
fpurious  liberty.*  When,  in  oppofitlon  to  this,  he  highly  extols  the 
ancient  philofophy,  as  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
religion  ;  and  the  old  philofophers  as  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  priefts, 
and  augurs,  and  people,  in  thefe  refpefls;  we  could  not  help  think, 
ing  of  what  the  apoflle  Paul,  under  the  infpiration  of  the  Almight), 
fays,  ‘  The  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God.*  If  any  fhould  wilh 
for  additional  authority,  let  them  read  Enfield’s  Hiftory  of  ancient 
Philofophy;  and  we  are  much  miflaken  if  they  do  not,  after  a  dili¬ 
gent  perufal,  form  the  following  judgment:  ^  that  it  is  at  lealt 
doubtful,  whether  many  of  the  very  celebrated  philofophers  of  anti¬ 
quity  did  really  believe  the  being  and  perfe^ions  of  God,  his  mctral 
government,  and  a  future  (late  of  rewards  and  punifhments that  the 
profound  refearches  of  the  greatefl  geniufes,  inftead  of  producing 
light,  terminated  generally  in  perplexity,  fcepticifm,  and  doubt;— 
and  that  the  barbarous  nations  which  retained  the  ancient  traditions 
concerning  divine  things,  had  jufter  ideas  of  the  chief  heads  of  re¬ 
ligion  than  the  moll  renowned  philofophers  of  Greece.’ - From  a 

blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  long 
confidered  as  grades,  from  Whofe  fentiments  and  decifions  it  would 
be  impiety  to  diflent.  But  of  late  that  fuperftitious  reverence  is  gone, 
and  the  fathers,  examined  by  the  touchftone  of  reafon  and  feripture, 
have  funk  very  low  indeed.  When  the  time  comes,  that  the  old  phi¬ 
lofophers  (hall  be  weighed  in  the  fame  impartial  balance,  we  venture 
to  predid  that  they  willlofe  much  of  their  celebrity,  and  that  the  va¬ 
luable  difeoveries  made  by  them  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
goodnefs  will  be  found  to  Dear  no  proportion  to  the  credit  which  the 
world  has  given  them  on  that  account. 

The  latter  part  of  the  difeourfe,  pointing  out  the  improvement  that 
the  Dutch  fftould  make  of  the  calamities  which  then  threatened  them* 
is  very  pious  and  edifying.  We  wilh  the  people  of  Holland  may 
follow  his  advice.  ‘  ‘ 
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35*  A  Funeral  Sermon^  occujtoned  by  the  Death  cf  Mifi  Marcbm 
By  the  Rev.  Cbrijiopber  Mufton.  pp.  30.  8vo.  6d.  A(hc.  Lon¬ 
don,  179-* 

Take  the  advice  of  thofe  who  arc  older  than  yourfcif,  young  man 
(forfurely,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  knowledge,  you  are  but  a 
ftripling  in  years)  ;  apply  yourfelf  diligently  to  your  books ;  and 
learn  more  of  theology,  and  more  of  the  art  of  compofition,  before 
you  venture  again  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  public.  They 
muft  be  your  enemies,  not  your  friends,  who  advifed^you  to  fend  this 
nothing  into  the  world. 

JiiT.  36.  A  Sermon  fmtable  to  the  Times^  preached  at  St.  Marfs,  Ox^ 
ford,  on  Sunday  the  i  Sth  of  November ;  at  St.  Martinis  on  Sunday 
thti^tb\  at  St.  Peter*s  in  the  Eaji  on  Sunday  the  id;  and  at  All 
'  Saints  on  Sunday  the  (jth  of  December.  By  Edvoard  Tatham^  D.  Z>. 
Be3or  of  Lincoln  College,  pp.  19.  8vo«  ‘3d,  Rivingtons.  Lon* 
don,  1793. 

The  fpirit  of  contefting  party,  which  fo  violently  appears  in  this ‘ 
ftrmon,  is  ill  fuited  to  the  Chriftian  profeflion  of  the  author.  Un- 
charitablenefs  is  one  of  the  vices  our  blefled  Redeemer  exclaimed 
moll  loudly  againft ;  and  his  minifter.  Dr.  Tatham,  feems  to  poiTefs 
an  uncommon  portion  of  it.  If  different  feds  are  tolerated  in  this 
our  free  and  happy  kingdom,  let  it  be  generoufly  confirmed  by  the 
impartial  indulgence  of  our  miniftry,  It  is  well  written;  bat  the 
perfccuting  fpirit  of  animofity  breathes  in  every  line. 
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MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 

^0  fpecies’ of  hiftorical  narration  fo  entirely  fafcinates  the 
imagination,  or  fo  completely  arrefts  the  attention,  as  the 
detail  of  military  operations.  Yet  none  is  lefs  fufceptible  of 
deferiptive  embelliQiment,  or  furniihes  lefs  matter  for  diverfified 
irefieftion  or  pradlical  improvement.  The  moil  infatiable  cu-’ 
riolity  turns  with  difgufr  from  contemplating  the  intrigues  of  a 
court,  or  the  debates  of  a  fenate,  the  varying  picture  of  life  and 
manners,  or  the  gradual  improvements  of  law  and  government; 
while  we  follow  the  footfteps  of  the  fuccefsful  warrior  with  in- 
creafing  intereft  and  partial  affeftion.  The  uniformity  of  the 
ipeftacle  creates  no  wearinefs,  and  we  ftill  continue  to  extol 
?^ploits  which,  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  fliould 
§  have 
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have  oeaTed  to  be  the  objcfts  of  confideratlon ;  and  to  admire 
qualities  which,  in  the  experience  of  every  age,  we  have  fcea 
bellowed  on  the  meaneft  and  mod  worthlefs  of  mankind.  The 
progrefs  of  a  modern  battle  or  a  modern  fiege  prefents,  to  the 
ignorant  or  nhinformed,  a  feries  of  operations  whofe  nature, 
caufes,  and  cfFefls,  mull  for  ever  remain  unexplored,  and  which 
can  fcarccly  be  delineated*  by  the  moft  .  accurate  inquirer,  or 
comprehended  by  the  moft  patient  and  elaborate  refearch.  But, 
on  a  fubjcwl  in  which  the  world  is  concerned,  the  world  will 
ftill  afleft  the  right  of  deciding;  and  the  difappointment  of  the 
discomfited  foldier  will  ftill  be  aggravated  by  ungenerous  re. 
fle£lion$  on. his  charadler  and  condiift,  while  the  palm  of  merit 
will  too  often  be  beftowed  upon  thoughtlefs  impetuofity  or  for¬ 
tunate  rafhnefs.  :  . 

In  deferibing  the  progrefe  of  the  pVefent  momentous  conteft, 
we*  are  reludlantly  compelled  to  trace  a  Hne  of  bloodlhed  and 
devaftation,  from  the  (bores  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  town 
of  Dunkirk  through. the  extent  of  the  Low  Countries^  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  through  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  at  the 
port  of  Toulon^  and  acrofs  the  Pyrenean  Alps ;  and  after  con 
tcmplating  France  thus  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  foreig 
foes,  in  the  liege  of  Lyons  and  the  capture  of  MarfeUles^  we 
muft  mourn  over  the  more  awful  confcquences  of  internal  dif. 
cord  and  civil  commotion. 

On  the  fur  render  of  Valenciennes  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
turned  from  that  quarter  to 

PUNKIRK  ; 

•  *  ^  ^  • 

and  before  the  latter  place  we  were  once  more  prefented  with 
the  arduous  confiitft. between  Britifh  gallantry  and  Auftrian  dif 
cipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ftern  and  inflexible  perfever* 
ance  of  republican  courage  on  the  other.  By  the  poffeflion  oi: 
it  Great  Britain  would  have  obtained  a  more  eafy  and  expedi¬ 
tious  method  of  tranfporting  her  troops  to  the  continent;  the 
allies  would  have  opened  a  fecure  and  expeditious  road  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  and,  inllead  of  periftiing  as  be¬ 
fore  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  might  have  ereiled  their 
vidlorious  banners  in  fight  of  the  .  metropolis  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Such  magnificent  ideas  youthful  and  warlike  enthufiafn 
rnay  have  indulged ;  and  the  refolution  with  which  Dunkirk 
was  defended,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  it  was  relieved,  de- 
monftrate  that  our  opponents  apprehended  that  fuch  concep¬ 
tions  might  be  realifed.  But  from  their  declining  to  co-operate, 
it  may  be  conjedlu red.  that  the  mature  and  well-known  (kill  or 
the  Imperial  officers  induced  them  to  difanprove  of  the  enter- 
*  * . "  -  *  “  ■  prii^i 
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nrifc ;  and  though  the  divifion  of  the  combined  forces  may  have 
produced  difappointment,  yet  it  has  averted  the  moft  ferious 
and  dreadful  confequences  of  our  repulfe. 

General  O^Mrara,  on  being  fummoned  to  furrendcr, 
refufed  in  a  ftyle  of  manly  confidence,  which  his  important 
fituation  might  entitle  him  to  adopt,  and  which  his  fubfequent 
conduit  may  jiiftify  him  in  ufing  upon  every  future  occafion. 

In  confequcnce  of  this  refufal,  the  operations  of  the  /lege  wer« 
lentrutted  to  the  firitifh  troops,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Auftriahs^  covered  by  the  Hanoverians  and  Heflians  under 
Freytag,  fupported  by  the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and^ 
in  cate  of  defeat,  finally  fuftained  by  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
military  under  Beajplicu,  Clairtait,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg.  Houchard,  whofe  talents  as  a  general  appear  fupe- 
rior  to  thqfe  of  his  murdered  benefailor,  and  almoll  to  eclipfc 
thofe  of  tlic  once  renowned  hero  pf  Jemappe^  abandoning 
cailern  Flanders  for  the  prelent  to  its  fate,  reuni^d  his  fcat- 
tered  foldiery  into  one  great  body',  increafed  their  numbers  by 
numerous  levies  from  the  adjoining  departments,  and  prepared^ 
by  one  decifive  effort,  to  relieve  Dunkirk,  and  dilperfe  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  his  country.  The  garrifon  vvas  difpofed 
to  fecond  every  exertion  ;  and  yvithin  a  few  hours  of  each  other 
a  vigorous  attack  was  made  on 

THE  PUKE  OF  YORK  AND  TIIE  HANOVERIAN  LINES. 

In  this  attack  the  French  were  repelled;  the  Britifli  troop*:, 
ever  vidlbriops  in  the  polls  in  which  they  are  engaged,  at  once 
withftood  the  fury- of  the  enetny  and  the  . fire  of  their  gun-boats  ; 
but  the  forces  of  Freytag  were  difperfed  by  the  numerous  bands 
of  the  republican  hoft;  and  a  fecure  and  honourable  retreat 
was  the  only  fruit  of  our  fuccefsful,  but  fevere  adtioa  with 
0‘Meara. 

The 

DUTCH, 

enervated  by  a  long  peace,  and  deftitute  of  that  innate  Intre¬ 
pidity  which,  among  moft  European  nations,  fupplics  the  want 
pf  difeipline  and  experience,  fled  from  Menin  with  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  abandoned  the  field  to  the  ferocious  militia  of  their 
antagonifts.  ,  It  was  referved  for  the  heroes  who  had  Ihaken 
the  throne  of  Cohftantinople,  and  reftored  the  brighteft  pof- 
fefiibns  of  the  Imperial  diadem  to  their  royal  mafter,  to  ftop  the 
further  progrefs  of  this  unexpefted  difepmfiture ;  on  them  we 
mud  confer  the  doubtful  laurel  which  a  regard  for  the  intorefts 
of  mankind  can  prevail  upon  as  to  bellow  dii  military  prowefs  ; 
^nd  we  muft  rejoice  at  the  profpcdl  of  beholding  the  difeordant 

mafs, 
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nafs^  of  which  the  allied  army  is  compofcd,  fubjc£i  to 
the  controlling  influence,  and  the  fevere,  rigid,  but  ncceflary 
authority  which  the  Imperial  commanders  have  been  accuftomed 
to  cxcrcife,  and  which  it  becomes  the  duty  and  the  intereft  of 
every  foldier  to  obey.  On  the  approach  of  Beaulieu,  France 
trembled  and  retired,  and  the  theatre  of  war  is  transferred 
from  the  tea  coalt  to  the  interior  provinces  of  the  Lo»v 
Countries. 

Occupied  in  the  progrefs  of  the  confederates  before  Dunkirk, 
the  humbler  fate  and  obfeurer  fufterings  of 

qVESSOY 

have  almoft  efcaped  our  attention,  and  are  faintly  imprefled  on 
our  memories.  Aflailed  by  the  flow  but  certain  operations  ot 
the  German  engineers,  and  patiently  awaiting  their  efFeds,  the 
garrifon  was  at  length  compelled  to  furrender  at  diferetien,  and, 
by  the  conditions  which  were  impofed  upon  them,  were  re¬ 
quired  tb‘  expiate  the  real  or  fuppofed  violation  of  their  articles 
of  capitulation  by  the  troops  in  Mentz  and  Valenciennes. 

Such  is  the  varying  and  doubtful  afpeft  of  our  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  mourning  over  the  fate  of  our  countrymen, 
and  deploring  the  calamities*  of  mankind,  we  may  difeover 
fufficient  objeAs  to  excite  our  fympathy  and  compafTion;  but  it 
will  probably  be  referved  for  future  generations  to  afeertain 
the  caufes,  and  develope  the  nature,  of  the  moral  convulfions 
which  at  prefent  agitate  the  human  race.  The  Romans  can 
never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy,  faid  a  Carthaginian  general, 
on  whom  long  experience  and  diftinguifhed  genius  had  con¬ 
ferred  the  right  of  deciding.  Perhaps  the  French  may  reverfe 
the  adage,  and  declare  they  are  always  invincible  at  home. 
Though  they  were  repelled  from  Franefort,  from  Spires  and 
Mentz,  yet  on  the  borders  of  Alface,  in  the  lines  of  Weillen- 
bure,  their  enemies  w'ere  taught  to  revere  the  energy  of  a 
republican,  when  contending  for  his  native  land.  But  the  dif- 
gnee  of  the  Pruflians  was  obliterated,  and  the  tarnifhed  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Diike  of  Brunfwick  in  fome  meafure  retrieved,  by 
a  complete  and  decifive  vidory  over  the  French  near 

LANDAU; 

and  the  capture  of  that  important  fortrefs  may  clofe  the  camt 
paign.on  the  Rhine  with  glory,  honour,  and  adv^tage,  to  tlie 
confederates. 

Tlie  laft  conqueft  of  the  republic  has  alfo  been  wTefted  from 
it  in  the  courfe  of  the  month ; 


SAVOY 
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SAVOY 

IS  once  more  annexed  to  the  petty  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  and 
its  wretched  and  impovcriflied  inhabitants,  after  breathing  for  a 
while  the  air  of  ferocious  and  ungovernable  liberty,  appear  to 
have  returned  with  a  fpecies  of  mournful  fatisfadion  to  the 
double  preflbre  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  bondage. 

I'hat  a 'limited  monarchy  is  the  beft  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  an  extenfivc  and  populous  territory,  is  a  political 
axiom  which  has  received  additional  weight  from  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  calamities  the  National  Convention  has  brought 
upon  France  by  endeavouring  to  fubttitute  a  wild  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  democracy  in  its  ftead  ;  and  this  opinion,  the  joint  rcfult 
of  reafoning  and  experience,  muft  have  been  powerfully  im- 
prefled  on  the  minds  of  the  wife  and  moderate  party  in  the  laft: 
mentioned  country,  from  its  having  received  the  folemn  (anc- 
tion  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly  in  the  year  1789.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  unfortunately  for  their  reprefentatives,  feeui 
to  poflbfs  that  degree  of  difcernmcnt  which  enables  them  to 
difeern  thofe  obvious  defedls  in  the  reprefentative  fyftem  which 
have  amufed  the  fancy,  and  exerqifed  the  ingenuity,  of  fome 
hardy  fpeculatifts  among  ourfelves,  without  the  capacity  or  the 
iiKlination  of  liftening  to  the  evidence  which  the.  confent  of 
ages,  and  the  arguments  of  philofophers,  could  adduce  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  An  Agrarian  law  is  deftined  to  be  the  rock  oa 
which  every  democracy  muft  ultimately  fplit;  and  the  inge¬ 
nious  fceptic  *,  who  has  traced  with  fuch  exquifite  precilion  the 
outline  a  perfed  commonwealth,  might  in  fuch  a  law  have 
difeerned  the  defe^ft' which  would  overturn  his  admirable  fabric 
in  the  duft.  In  the  harangues  of  the  furious  Danton,  who^ 
like  another  Gracchus,  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  declaims 
with  fuch  violence  againft  the  wealthy  landholder  and  opulent 
merchant,  and  in  the  exorbitant  conHfeations  and  iniquitous 
taxations. by  which  the  Convention  appear  to  fan£fion  bis  mea- 
fures,  we  may  difeern  the  reafons  which  have  invigorated  the 
rcfiftance  of  Lyons,  which  have  pointed  the  daggers  of  the 
Marfeillois  againft  the  breafts  of  their  brethren,  arid  opened  the 
port  of 

TOULON' 

i 

to  a  Britifli  admiral,  as  to  a  proteftor  and  deliverer.  TThc 
ftandard  of  royalty  was  there  eredled  under  the  aufpices  of  Lord 
Hood,  and  the  imprifoned  Dauphin  was  proclaimed  fovereign^ 


♦  Ilumc, 
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with  the  conftitutlonal  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  his  prcdeccITof 
in  the  yean  1789.  "1  he  value  of  .this  conqueft  is  enhanced  by 

Che  manner  in  vvhich.it  was  obtained.  In  the  threatened  veii^  I 
geance  of  the  republicans  w’e  have  fome  fecurity  for  the  ficldiiy 
of  the  people.  If  we  can  preferve  the  place,  it  will  ferveasa 
rallying  point  to  the  loyal  party;  and  fhould  v/e  ultimately  bs 
forced  to  relinquifti  it,  yet  we  fliall  have  crippled  the  naval 
power  of  our  enemy,  and  obtained  the  unccntrolLd  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean, 

I'hc  army  of  Carteau  has  been  already  repulfed  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  befiege  it ;  the  recent  fuccefs  of  the  Piedmontefe  may 
enable  them  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in  our  favour;  every 
fupply  may  be  eafily  obtained  from  the  caftern  coaft  of  Spainj 
and  the  honour  with  which  the  articles  of  capitulation  have 
been  preferved,  may  induce  many  other  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  France  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Toulonefe. 

On  the  Frontiers  of  Spain  the  republic  has  likewife  met 
witiv  l9fs;  Perpignan  is  threatened  with  a  fiege;  Gallon,  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  has  been  appointed  a  commiflioner 
to  that  place;  and  his  empty  boaft,  that  he  would  bring  the 
tyrant  of  Spain  to  their  bar,  was  received  with  a  torrent  of  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  profligate  or  mlftaken  enthufiafts  who  comprfe 
that  aflembly.  We  muft  not  expedl  to  find  any  remnant  of  that 
virtue  or  religion  which  her  alloniftiing  revolutions  may  have 
left  her  in  the  fenate  or  metropolis  of  France;  though  a  phi- 
lofopher,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  fpecies,  might  perhaps 
difeover  fome  remains  of  thofe  valuable  principles  among  the  un¬ 
tutored  peafantry,  of  whom  her  armies  are  compofed. 

The  lateft  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  the  inftitution 
of  a  matrimonial  code;  the  decree  for  raifing  the  people  in  a 
mafs  to  fave  their  country;  and  that  for  confifeating  the  property 
of  foreigners ;  and  in  thefe  meafures  we  have  fo  many  fpecimens 
of  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  manners,  the  imbecility  of  their 
underftandings,  and  the  abandoned  infamy  of  their  condudl.  la 
every  civilifed  fociety  marriage  has  been  efteemed  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  civil  contrad ;  and  in  modern  Europe  it  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  accompanied  with  the  additional  folcmnity  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  According  to  the. French  legiflators,  it  is  an  en¬ 
gagement  entered  into  from  caprice,  and  to  be  diflblved  at  plea* 
lure.  Such  a  fyftem  can  only  tend  to  legalife  proftitution,  de- 
creafe  population,  remove  every  reafonablc  and  decent  reftraint 
on  the  ftrongeft  and  nioft  pernicious  of  human  paflions,  and  de- 
ftrov  the  excrcife  of  every  facial  and  domeftic  virtue. 
idea^  of  raifing  the  people  in  a  body,  though  from  its  apparent 
patriotifm  it  may  fafeinate  the  imagination^  yet,  if  it  was  poffibiC 

to  carry  it  into  effcbl,  can  prefent.  nothing  but  the  prorp-vS 

niliervj 
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fmfcry>  without  the  hope  of  indemnification.  However  niv. 
mcrous  fuch  levies  may  be,  they  muft  furnifli  an  eafy  vidory  to 
the  difciplined  armies  to  whom  they  are  oppofed;  and  acountrv 
deftitute  of  cultivators  can  fupply  no  means  of  fubfiftence  to 
the  ftarving  rabble  colledted  together  by  the  wifdom  of  Barrere. 

As  by  the  decree  which  forbade  payment  of  debts  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  nations  with,  which  they  are  at  war,  the  Conven-* 
tioa  jAiftifi^d>  or  rather  compelledy  the  exercife  of  private  in- 
juftice,  fo  by  die  provifions  which  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
hlbation  of  the  property  of  foreigners,  that  body  has  evinced  its 
dilregard  for  the  more  general  ties  of  public  integrity.  Thus 
political  animofi^  is  converted  into  perfonal  revenge  ;  and  the 
regeneration  of  France  may  be  completed  by  the  elbblifliment 
of  a  conftitution  on  the  broad  bafis  of  national  difgrace  and 
univerfal  bankruptcy.  The  compaflion  with  which  every  mind 
of  fenfibility  mull  regard  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  people,  muft 
be  enhanced  when  it  is  recpllefted,  that  the  ruinous  wars  and 
internal  diforder  into  which  the  madnefs  of  the  Convention  has 
plunged  their  conlHtuents,  will  furniffi  a  pretence  for  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power;  and  that,  in  the  feeds  of  diflenfion  which 
are  fown  between  the  Jacobin  Club  and  that  of  the  Cordeliers, 
may  be  forefeen  the  commencement  of  calamities  yet  unknown, 
of  excefles  yet  unequalled.  While  the  legiflative  authority  is 
thus excrcifed,  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  judicial  functions,  fuccefsfully  rival  their  brethren 
of  the  Convention  in  the  career  of  guilt.  Their  vidlim,  Ge^- 
neral  Cuftine,  has  flirunk  from  that  death  on  the  fcaffold  which 
he  braved  with  the  moft  thoughtlefs  indiferetion  on  the  plains 
I  of  Germany ‘and  the  Netherlands.  A  crowd  of  vidlims  will 

[probably  meet  with  a  fimilar  fate  ;  and  we  muft  no  longer  ex¬ 
pect  to  behold  the  determined  enemies  of  human  freedom  and 
I  felicity  among  the  janizaries,  of  a  Sultan^  or  the  barbarous  hord« 
of  a  Ruffian  tyrant ;  they  are  now  to  be  fought  for  in  the  city 
|of  Paris; ‘they  at  prefent  occupy  the  moft  confpicuous •  ftations 
in  the  afl'emblies  and  tribunals  of  France.* 

I  ’History,  which  unfortunately  for  the  world  contains  little 
jclfe  than  the  black  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  and  .the  uniforra 
details  of  thofc  calamities  w^hich  are  the  infepafable  concortiitants 
of  wickednefs,  can  fcarcely  furnifli  a  parallel  to  the  condudl  of 
the  imperial  Catherine  towards  the 

POLES. 

■ 

[Perhaps  the  behaviour  of  the  Romans  towards  Carthage,  on  the 
lOeginoing  of  the  third  Punic  war,  will  ‘exhibit  the  nca’reft  re- 
fcmblance.  Yet,  difgraceful  as  the  latter  tranfadlion  was,  it 
powever  wants  fome  of  thofc  features  of  deformity  which  fo 
[  •  eminently 
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eminently  the  former.  Rome  was  exafprrj^H 

paft"*hofti!ity,  ana  was  fli  nulated  to  the  gratificatioa  of  rev'^n^e. 
her  courtVls- were  fwayed,  anJ  her  forces  dire^^eJ^  by  ^heln- 
fiuence  ;.iid  authority  of  the  elder  Cato,  the  brutality  o:  whole 
manners,  and  the  narrownefs  of  whofe  views,  the  politeneii  of 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  age  is  ftill  contented  to  dignify  with 
the  appellations  of  primitive  fimplicity  and  the  trueft  political 
wifdom.  But  Catherine  was  provoked  by  no  hoitility;  the  Em- 
prefs  of  all  the  Ruffias  is  unfortunately  fuperior  to  advice  or  re. 
ftraint ;  and  what  danger  could  the  haughty  defpot  apprehend 
from  the  diffracted  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  its  mild  and  benevo- 
lent  fovereign  ?  Ambition  was  her  foie  motive,  and  its  moj 
unbounded  gratification  her  only  objeft.  Staniflaus,  whbfe  abi¬ 
lities  were  perhaps  inadequate  to  the  faving  of  the  ftate,  muftat 
prefent  content  himfelf  with  eloquently  deploring  its  fate,  till 
Providence,  by  removing  his  antagonift,  may  diffipate  the  cloud 
which  overhangs  the  political  horizon  of  Poland. 

y  ' 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  reported  that  fome  deficiency  in  the  ordnance  department 
occafioned  the  failure  of;  our  attempt  upon  Dunkirk.  The 
cannon  and  gun-boats,  it  is  alledged,  were  .neither-  ready  ii 
time,  nor  fuitable  to  the  fervice  for  which  they  were  prepared 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  report,  we  cannot  fay; 
but^if  the  fiiccefs  of  our  arms  has  been  retarded,  and  a  heavy 
lofs  fuffaiiied  by  official  neeled  or  imbecility,  the  punilb- 
ment  or  removal  of  the  offender  or  offenders  is  an  act  of  jufticc 
due  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  to  an  injured  prince  and  lib 
gallant  army  in  particular.  * 


SCOTLAND. 


Some  trials  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country* 
which  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  the  puniQime 
inflicted  on  the  delinquents. 


lO*  Gough^s  Camden’s  Britannia  ‘will  he  continued  in  our  rtexfi 

ERRATA  in  our  Rivijw,  for  ,Augus.t.. 
fige  8 1,  line  I,  /tr  •  Chronological,*  read  *  Chorographical.' 


Communitations fir  Thz  English  Rev/ew  are  requeHti 
hejent  /»  Mr.  Murray,  No.  5*,  Fleet-hreet,  London;  wt.-e  S. 
firibers  fir  this  l»IotttbljPerjtrsa6:::e.art  rt/fUifiUy  defied  tu 
their  Namt^  ^ 


